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For the Companion. 


THE LAST CRUISE OF THE “SARAH 
SATTERLEE.” 


First Prize Story for Girls. 


The Sarah Satterlee was securely tied to the 
wharf where she had been towed after discharg- 
ing her last cargo. Lines from bow and stern 
made her practically as much a part of the old 
town as the quaint white houses that lined High 
Street, or the row of windmills out on “the 





Neck,”’ that stood with shouldered arms, like a 
line of sentinels. 

Five years ago the 
old vessel's last insur- 
ance had run out, her 
spars and deck-furni 
ture had been sold to 
the junk-man, and the 
weather-beaten hull 
was left as a play 
ground for the village 
children, or a harbor 
for the rats. 

But after she had 
been moored where 
she lay for about a 
year, and the people 
of the town had be- 
come accustomed to 
seeing her by the side 
of their once busy 
landing - place, some- 
thing new appeared 
on her deck one May 
morning. Curious 
people went out of 
their way to see what 
it was, and laughed a 
little when they had 
inspected it. 

The whole town was 
interested, for an old rudder was fastened over the 
cabin door, on which, in great black letters, was 
this legend : 





DONALD GREAME, 
SALE-MAKER AND TAILERING. 











Reaching down from the wharf to the deck 
was a strong, new gang-plank, over which Don- 
ald and his two daughters were engaged in mov- 
ing their few household goods. 

‘Pinna strain yersel’, Jeannie, my lass,” said 
the gentle tailor. ‘Ye’ve gang’d but an’ ben 
o'er that plank wi’ loads eneugh. We'll be snug 
in ower noo hame by night wi’out ony fashin’.” 

This was said to Jeannie, the elder daughter, 
who, with great enthusiasm and energy, was run- 
ning to and fro, carrying all that she could lift, 
eager to be settled in the new house. 

“Dinna rin, bairn! dinna rin!” 

Little Jessie vied with her sister, as far as smaller 
stature and tenderer years would permit, her pat- 
tering steps forming a constant accompaniment 
to Donald’s heavier tread. 

Stopping for a moment, and throwing the tan- 
gled hair from her face with a quick movement of 
the head, Jeannie exclaimed, ‘I could work here 
all day and not tire, father! We can breathe 
now.” 

The salt air around the old vessel was pure and 
wholesome, there were no noisy or quarrelsome 
neighbors to annoy them, and they had never had 
so much room in their lives before; so what won- 
der that the Greames soon learned to look upon 
the Sarah Satterlee as the best of possible homes! 

Once settled, Donald plied his trade of sail- 
making, when he could find customers, or made 
and mended the garments of his fellow-towns- 
men. This lasted for four happy years, during 
which time Jeannie and Jessie were growing rap- 
idly, the former having become almost a woman, 
as tall and sweet as the mother she could hardly 
remember, but whose place she tried hard to fill 
towards her younger sister. 

Four years, in which both girls went to school, 
helped their father, took care of the home, and 
troubled themselves very little about the future. 

Four years of contentment, of economy, of 
growth. Who would have supposed that during 
all that time the old Sarah was quietly planning 
another cruise ? 

Every winter she had chafed at her moorings, 
till the ice closed in about her, and fastened her 
solidly to the land; but when spring came again, 








she had seemed as contented as an old boat could 
possibly be. Her gentle rocking did not even dis- 
turb the swallows that built their nest in the bow. 

On a certain summer day the Greame family 
had supper early, and then Donald arrayed him- 
self carefully in the well-kept “best suit’ finery 
that he seldom wore, except on Sundays and hol- 
idays. The big, much-prized silver watch, that 
had been his father’s, was taken down from its 
hook opposite the clock, and transferred to the 
little man’s pocket, while Jessie looked on admir- 
ingly. 

**‘Vaunity! vaunity! saith the preacher.’ Am 
I braw eneugh to suit ye now, lass ?”” asked Don- 


THE SARAH ADRIFT. 


ald. Then, turning to Jeannie, he added, “I think 
there’ll be a storm the night, so I'll be back early, 
gin I amna detcened. Dinna keep the bairnie oop 
late.” 

So he walked over the plank, and up High 
Street, turning once or twice to wave his hand to 
the girls. Some six miles away, on the south bay 
at the other side of the hill, lived the ship-master. 
Donald was going to pay his quarter’s rent. 

It was about five o’clock when he went away 
from the Sarah. At half-past five the wind was 
blowing very strongly ; it came over the ‘‘Neck.”’ 

By seven o'clock Jeannie could with difficulty 
keep her footing when she went out to see if there 
was any sign of her father’s returning; so she 
placed a light in the cabin window, and fastened 
the door securely, going about her little home 
with as perfect a feeling of safety as though it 
had been the most solid house in the town. 

She could hear the wind howling outside, a 
regular hurricane by this time; but she cared very 
little for that, except to pity the poor people who 
shivered with fear when the wind blew hard, or 
were too nervous to enjoy it as she did. 

Once she went to the window to look out, but 
could see nothing in the pitchy blackness out of 
doors; so she returned to the table, and took up 
the ever-ready sewing, while Jessie sat opposite 
to her, and talked about the wonderful things she 
would do if she was a big woman, till finally she 
fell asleep, with her brown curls resting on her 
arms. 

“Come, Jessie, child, you had better be going 
to bed than sleeping there. Father is later than 
he thought to be. What’s o’clock ? Gracious me!” 
she exclaimed, turning so that she could see the 
little clock; ‘‘it’s half-past nine, and you were to 
be in bed by nine. I wonder where can father be 
so long?” 

Going around to the sleeping child, she shook 
her gently by the shoulder, repeating her admoni- 
tion to ‘‘go to bed, and get the beauty-sleep before 
midnight.” Then she went towards the cabin 
door, and peered out into the storm. 

As she did so, she fancied she heard a far-away 
shout, and saying to herself, ‘‘Father'll be losin’ 
his way without the lantern,” returned for that 
sole relic of the vessel’s equipment. Having 
lighted it, she ventured to the deck—to the edge 
of where the gang-plank should be, and was not! 

As far as the circle of light fell, nothing was to 
be seen but black water, tossing angrily about the 
old hull. 

The Sarah Satterlee was adrift; she had started 
on another cruise ! 








Just as the girl made this discovery, the wind, 
the force of which had been partly broken by the 
intervening cabin, struck her with such force as 
to throw her up against the rail, at the same time 
dashing the lantern out of her hand and over- 
board. 

For a moment or two she clung helplessly to 
the side; then, as the wind lulled, she fought her 
way back to the cabin door. On entering, full of 





excitement at the disaster that had overtaken 
them, her first glance fell on the child, still sleep- 
ing. 

The sight of this little one, whom long habit 
had made it second nature for her to shield and 




















think for, did so much to nerve the brave girl that 
she was able to consider the situation with an 
approach to calmness. 

Just about the time that Jeannie had first tried 
to waken Jessie, Donald came to the landing- 
place, and narrowly missed going into the water, 
as he confidently felt for the gang-plank. 

“Eh, but a mon maunna be too cock sure 0” 
anything! Ain’s ain hoose isna that easy to fin’ 
in siccan a blaw-like. I’m thinkin’ the lassie’s 
asleep, an’ happen I’d better halloo for a glint 0’ 
light.”” 

As these thoughts passed through the Scotch- 
man’s mind, he had no premonition of trouble. 
He simply fancied that he had missed his bear- 
ings in the darkness. With this idea, he lifted up 
his voice and called, ‘Jeannie! JEANNIE!!” 

As he did so, the cabin door opened, but in such 
a direction, and at so great a distance, that he 
could hardly believe his eyes. Was that the 
cabin light? He had seen that all the time, with- 
out paying any attention to it, supposing it to be 
upon some anchored vessel weathering the storm 
under the lee of the ‘‘Neck.” 

It was several seconds before he began to real- 
ize that the boat, his home,—his children in it,— 
was adrift in the storm. 

While the truth was coming home to him, he 
saw Jeannie, not more than fifty yards away, 
suddenly blown by the wind, as has been already 
described. From where he stood it seemed as 
though girl and lantern had gone overboard to- 
gether, and, with a heart-broken cry, he threw 
himself upon his knees on the guard of the wharf, 
and clutched at a rope which the wind blew across 
his face. It was the end of the broken line that 
had moored the boat. : 

With one arm thrown around a pile, Donald 
leaned forward and watched the disappearing 


llight. His Jeannie drowned? Was it for this he 








had worked and saved, kept sober and prayed, 
overcome old habits, and fought down old long- 
ings? His eyes seemed bursting from their sock- 
ets with the agony of that outgaze into the dark- 
ness. 

But as he clung there, regardless of the tem- 
pest, he saw the door open once more,—far distant 
now,—and Jeannie enter and close it. 

“Thank God!’’ sobbed Donald. 

But the light was drifting rapidly out of sight, 
floating farther down the bay. In a little while it 
would be beyond the comparatively still water 
sheltered by the “‘Neck.” After that !— 

Donald sprang to his feet with an exclamation: 
“T maunna bide here, or ’twill be 
too late!” and ran with all his 
strength towards the village, crying 
at the top of his voice, ‘Help! 
help! The bairns is droonin’! Help! 
help! Help! Hetp!!” 

Ah! the lights begin to show in 
the windows, heads are thrust out, 
and more than one voice presently 
asks what the matter is. 

“The childer are adrift in the 
Sarah—wae is me!”' replied Donald. 

“Wait a moment, and I'll be 
down.”—“How did it happen ?”— 
“Who cut her adrift?” were some 
of the replies from above. ‘*Where’s 
the fire?” shrieked a shrill voice 
from somewhere up 
the street, whereat ev- 
ery one laughed. 

“My bairns is 
droonin’! The Sarah 
is loose! For the luve 
o’ heaven, come down, 
some 0’ ye, an’ help me 
get out the life-boat!’”’ 

Presently Captain 
Saunders appeared at 
his street-door, and al- 
most simultaneously 
several of the neigh- 
bors ran into the 
street, putting on 
coats and hats as they 
came. These all clus- 
tered around the 
Scotchman, who wast- 
ed no time in words, 
but led the way, at a 
rapid pace, towards 
the life-boat house. 

Before they were 
ready to run the life- 
boat out a full crew 
had mustered, when, 
with a “Give way, lads!" from Captain Saunders, 
the life-boat swept out past the long wharf into 
the black tempest beyond. 

The practised oarsmen bent with rhythmic 
movement to the oars, and each time they leaned 
back to the stroke the little boat sprang forward, 
cutting great sheets of dingy spray that flew 
fiercely across her bow, drenching the shivering 
figure that crouched there and peered out into the 
dark and storm for some sign of the derelict ves- 
sel that bore all his earthly treasure. 

“Do you see anything of her?”’ called Captain 
Saunders. 

“Na, na; but keep on,” answered Donald, his 
voice scarcely audible in the gale. ‘‘Keep on, an’ 
we’s win oop wi ’em yet.” 

Whenever the rowing slackened the almost 
crazed father would cry: ‘‘For the luve o’ yer ain 
bairns, pull, lads!” 

At length, Captain Saunders said: ‘It’s no use, 
we can do nothing more to-night,” and in spite of 
the tailor’s protests—in spite of his frenzied plead- 
ing—the almost exhausted crew pulled for a little 
village near the mouth of the bay. 

From the time that the search stopped the 
Scotchman had crouched like a limp bundle in the 
bow of the life-boat. He seemed to be crushed 
by the disaster. When the boat was finally drawn 
up at the place for which Captain Saunders had 
steered, Donald had no word for any one; his 
companions tried to draw him into conversation, 
but vainly. 

Poor old man!—seeming older by many years 
than when he had said good-by to his girls in the 
early evening—he was trying to hope in the face 
of what seemed almost certain to prove a most 
crushing sorrow, and the tumult within his own 
soul made all voices from without sound strange 
and distant. Too tired to attempt to return, the 
boat’s crew waited for morning and kept a keen 
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lookout for the hull they were destined never to 
see again. 

When Jeannie returned to the cabin she sat for 
a few minutes thinking; then, as though spurred | 
by some sudden recollection, she rose quickly, 
lighted the two extra lights which the cabin 
afforded, and placed them where they could be 
best seen from without. Having done this, she 
tore some strips of old cloth to calk about the| 
windows, where the water was coming in. 

The next thought was to wake Jessie and get 
her to lie down, which she did with all her clothes 
on, sleepily wondering why Jeannie did not insist 
on her exchanging them for her night-dress. Sat- 
isfied that the child was sleeping in comfort and 
present safety, the elder sister went quickly and 
deftly from one duty to another, knowing that 
she could best keep her fear down by being active. 

Near one end of the cabin was a hole that had 
at some time been cut in the floor and covered 
with a piece of canvas. Going to this hole and 
removing the covering, the girl could hear in the 
darkness below, swish, swash! swish, swash! 
The Sarah was leaking badly. 

Soon the vessel passed beyond the more quiet 
water of the bay, where the pitching and tossing 
had been endurable and not. more than they had 
sometimes experienced when safely moored to the 
long wharf; in the unsheltered water beyond the 
neck every wave struck the roof of their house 
like an avalanche. 

The motion, too, became intolerable and after a 
little while Jessie, woke and began to cry with 
fright. There was no rest for Jeannie; the cries 
of the child were no sooner quieted than the win- 
dows, now leaking in earnest, demanded renewed 
attention, and after that the lamps became a source 
of danger and terror. 

Leaving the child, with an admonition to hold 
fast and not be frightened, Jeannie struggled across 
the unsteady floor and extinguished one light 
after another, leaving the place in utter darkness. 
A heavier lurch than usual proved that the pre- 
caution had not been taken too soon, but before 
she could grope her way back to Jessie the furni- | 
ture began to slide towards the lower side of the 
cabin. One of the lighter chairs had been making 
short excursions on its own account for some 
time, but when the table began to move the child 
screamed with terror. 

‘*Whist, Jessie! don’t cry so; sister is with you 
and the good God can see us and take care of us | 
in the dark just as well. Dry your eyes and I 
will tell you a story.” 

It was a strange situation: the dark, dismantled 
ship driving aimlessly before the gale; within her 
cabin utter darkness, made more awful by the 
occasional sliding and crashing of the furniture, 
and in the midst of it all the sweet voice of a girl 
repeating the story of the Christ who voyaged 
upon a stormy lake in a far-off clime and time, 
and bade the winds and the waves be still. 

Jessie had hushed her crying and was listening 
eagerly. Often had she heard the story before, 
but it had never come home to her with such 
force as now it did. 

“1 think,’ she said, “that if you and me was 
to pray real, real hard, He’d stop the waves now.” 





The gray of dawn was giving place to day. 
From that dim, misty line between the upper and 
lower deeps wave after wave of gold flooded the 
gray; then, through the fields of gold waved the 
rosy banners of sunrise. On the deck of an in- 
coming ocean steamer, near the bridge, stood a 
group of passengers who were up early to catch 
the first sight of land. Presently a boy called 
out, excitedly: ‘‘Papa, there’s a flag flying!” 

A pompous passenger pulled out his much- 
vaunted binocular, and after looking in the direc- 
tion indicated for a few moments, said, testily : 
**Nonsense, boy, there’s no flag there! You prob- 
ably saw a gull.” 

The lad’s father, perhaps a little nettled at the 
tone taken towards his boy, adjusted his own glass 
and finally succeeded in catching sight of what 
appeared like a flag, rising at intervals on the 
wave-crests at some distance to starboard. 

Perhaps the conversation had been carried by 
the wind to the bridge, where the mate stood; for 
after regarding the same object, he called for the 
captain, who signalled the order to “Port.” 

The great mass of steel turned in obedience to the 
command and headed toward the object sighted. 
Passengers began to crowd the steamer’s deck as 
she neared the flag; a perfect babel of voices dis- 
cussed the matter. 

“Tt is only a buoy!” 

“Bet you anything it’s a wreck !” 

“Who saw it first ?” 

“There it is again!” 

“Tt is a wreck !” 

“But what a singular flag!” The pompous 
passenger braced both elbows on the rail and 
squinted through his wonderful binocular; the 
captain leaned against the bridge and balanced a 
full-grown telescope, large enough to have done 
service as the funnel of a launch. 

“D—Gr—what’s that? Do—Don—why, bless 
my soul, that’s a rudder they have up there!” 

‘Donald something or other.” 

“G-r-e it looks like. What is the rest ?” 

“Down below—ha, ha, ha! can you make out 
what is printed underneath ? Sa—Sale-maker and 
Tailering.” 

“Donald Greame, Sale-Maker and Tailering,” 





read out the mate. 


‘He doesn’t dare give the street and number,” 


ventured the boy’s father. ‘I wonder if we are 
going much farther, for of course there is nobody 
on board the wreck; she looks as if she had been 
drifting about that way for years.” 

“Lost time; lost time, sir,” grumbled the 
pompous passenger, who had several bets on the 
steamer’s time. He said several disagreeable 
things about people who always see all sorts of 
useless things, but no one paid him any attention, 
for the captain was announcing something very 
interesting indeed. 

“I see a girl’s face—two faces, I think,—at the 
cabin window,” he said. 

Soon some more bells were rung, at which the 
steamer slowed and stopped. Next, the order 
rang out to lower a boat. By this time the faces 
could be seen by half the passengers and the 
greatest excitement prevailed on deck, as the 
boat’s crew, commanded by the third officer, 
pulled away toward the wreck. 

It was a difficult matter to reach the old Sarah 
with such a sea running, and still more difficult to 
board her, but when this feat was accomplished 
and the officer managed to reach the cabin door a 
cheer went up from those who anxiously watched 
the manceuvre. 

After half an hour’s dangerous and difficult 
work, Jeannie and Jessie were lifted by a score of 
eager hands to the deck of the steamer. There, 
surrounded by sympathetic listeners, they told 
their little story of disaster and danger, at the end 
of which recital, Jessie added: ‘‘An’ I told Jean- 
nie He wouldn’t forget us; an’ we asked Him, 
an’ He didn’t.” 

We will not try to describe the meeting between 
Donald and his children when they had been re- 
turned to him safe and sound. Some things are 
too sacred to be written about. 

The Sarah Satterlee found a resting-place at the 
bottom of the ocean, about an hour after the res- 
cue; but, by the generosity of new friends and the 
kindness of old ones, the little tailor was more 
than compensated for the loss of the old vessel 
that had gone on its last long cruise. 

EpGar MAYHEW Bacon. 


stints 
THE CHIDING SEA. 


Behold the sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June, 
Fresh as the dewy rainbow of ry! 
inds: 


Sea full of food, the nourisher of 
Purger of earth, and medicine of men! 


R. W. E. 
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For the Companion. 
BART’S VENTURE. 


“Two dollars! That’s a big passel o’ money fora 
boy like you to earn, Bart.” 

Bart cast down his eyes, with a little air of assumed 
humility, although he could not suppress a triumph- 
ant chuckle, as he tossed the two big silver dollars 
from one hand to the other, delighted with their 
pleasant jingle. 

It was no common thing for the boy to see so much 
money in the lump—his own money, too, for Miss 
Prudence had promised that he should have the 
spending of it himself, and he had worked hard for 
it. All through planting-time he had come home, 
night after night, with aching limbs and back, and 
had been so stiffin the morning that he could scarcely 
creep from his bed, yet full of courage and determi 
nation to finish the work that he had undertaken. 

His employer, Squire Merritt, not only paid him 
generously for his services, but gave him a kind 
word of commendation that, even more than the 
much-needed money, made glad Miss Prudence’s 
motherly heart. 

“He says I’ve worked first-rate, and he’ll give me a 
job in hayin’,” reported Bart, on his return home; 
whereat she could not forbear giving him an approv 
ing pat, the nearest approach to a caress that the 
thirteen-year-old lad of those days could possibly 
have endured. 

“Well, now,” she said, after a little pause, during 
which Bart occupied himself in tossing up a coin 
and trying to catch it upon his nose, ‘“‘what are you 
*lottin’ on doin’ with all this money?” 

The boy looked down, and shuffled his bare feet 
uneasily. 

“You know, Aunt Prudence, you said I should have 
all I earnt, ter spend jest as I had a mind to.” 

“Yes, so I did, Bart, so I did,” assented Miss Pru- 
dence, serenely. “And you'll spend it wisely, now, 
won't ye?” 

“Of course, of course !” 

And he gave his ragged trousers a hitch, as he 
added, with seeming irrelevance, ‘“Crosby’s got some 
new kersey in his store, that’d make a dretful nice 
pair o’ breeches for a boy o’ my size.” 

“Has he? Yes, well,” went on Miss Prudence, 
only intent upon her own projects, ‘‘I heard Pelatiah 
Patridge’s wife tell Mis’ French last Sunday that 
they’d got more pigs than they wanted, an’ would be 
glad ter part with a couple of ’em.” 

“T haint never had a pair o’ store breeches in all 
my born days!” muttered Bart. 

“No more you haint, Bart,” assented Miss Pru- 
dence, cheerfully. “But, as I was sayin’, you an’ 
me could manage to scrape together enough to feed a 
pig, if we had one, eh?” 

“I s’pose so. They say there’s a sight o’ wearin a 
good pair o’ kersey breeches.” 

Bart was persistent, but Miss Prudence, serenely 

i of his templated extravagance, went 
on to unfold her own little scheme: 

“Well, I’ve been thinking that if we could buy one 
o’ them pigs at a fair price, ’twould be as good a way 
as you could spend your two dollars; an’ by fall”— 

“But where’s my new kersey breeches comin’ from, 
I shold like to know?” interrupted the boy, in a 
perfect blaze of indignation. ‘‘Here I’ve worked an’ 
slaved like a nigger all these weeks, ter git somethin’ 








' ‘Hard times! hard times!’ 


kind o’ decent ter wear, and you want me ter put it 
all into an old pig-skin. I jest won’t”— 

“Bartholomew !” 

Miss Prudence spoke with a sternness that awed 
and silenced the angry boy, although the scowl deep- 
ened upon his face, as she went on, in her gentle but 
firm tones: 

“You talk like a silly, unreasonable child. You 
don’t need the breeches, Bart, no more’n a cat needs 
two tails. Here’s a nice, new pair, that I’ve spun 
an’ wove the cloth for my own self, an’ taken a sight 
o’ pains ter make an’ color jest as well as I knew 
how, a-hangin’ on the line this very minute. An’ 
you go into tantrums jest because you can’t waste 
your hard-earned money for some that wouldn’t have 
half the wear in ’em, to say nothin’ of their unbe- 
comingness to a boy built an’ complected as you 
be.” 

She had intended to be conciliatory, but she had 
not counted upon the personal vanity inherent in 
even a boy’s nature, and she was even more surprised 
than hurt when Bart flamed up wrathfully: ‘ 

“You needn’t twit me because I look like a pair o’ 
tongs, with a bunch o’ tow on top of ’em. I’m jest 
as the Lord made me, I s’pose,” with an injured sniff; 
“but I don’t see,” glancing disdainfully at a pair of 
sorrel-colored trousers that were flapping innocently 
upon the line, “what you want ter make me look 
worse’n I need to for. Git them things on, and I 
shan’t want nothin’ but a pair o’ wings an’ two long 
horns a-sproutin’ out o’ my forrud ter look jest like 
one o’ them great green hoppergrasses down in the 
medder.”” 

Aunt Prudence looked up from her seat upon the 
low stone door-step, with something of amusement 
as well as reproach in her kind old face. 

“There, there, Bart, you’ve said enough!” she re- 
turned, soothingly. ‘Don’t make such a fuss about 
wearin’ a pair o’ good, home-made, sorrel-colored 
trowsis, jest because they don’t happen to strike yer 
fancy. Remember, ’twould be enough sight worse if 
you hadn’t no trowsis at all.” 

“S’pose I could beg or borry a petticoat an’ short- 
gown!” grumbled Bart. 

Miss Prudence took no heed of the sarcasm, but 
went on, in her mildly argumentative fashion: 

“Times is hard, and we must all learn to deny our. 
selves cheerfully, and be as patient as we can till they 
brighten up a little. And, Bart, if you’ll be a good 
boy, and mind yer work and yer lessons, and not 
grumble none over the few chores you have ter do, 
I'll see if Miss Cripps won’t give them trowsis a dip 
when she colors black—as she’s reck’nin’ on doin’ in 
the fall.” 

But the scowl on Bart’s face only deepened. 

“That’s been the song ever sence I can remember: 
I’m free ter confess that 


| I’m jest about sick on’t.” ‘ 





He dug his naked toes into the little pile of chip- 
dirt that he had been raking together for a “smudge” 
to keep off the mosquitoes, and looked sulkier, if 
possible, than before, while Aunt Prudence mildly 
attempted to explain the state of political affairs in 
the country, as affecting their own fortunes. 

“Why, don’t you understand, child, as often as 
you’ve heard me talk about it, that the War of Inde- 
pendence drained the country terribly of money, as 
wellas men? We’re jest fairly getting on our feet 
now, an’ it stan’s ter reason that times should be 
hard for a good spell yet, considerin’ the dretful tus- 
sle that we had for eight long years. The President 
an’ Congress have got ter have time ter get things 
fairly settled all over this great country, and in 
smooth runnin’ order, before they can show the 
world what a free government really amounts to.” 

“Time ter get things in order!’ echoed Bart, irrev- 
erently. ““How much time do they want, I should like 
ter know? Here it’s been nigh on ter—let me see,” 
holding up the fingers of one grimy, sunburned hand 
to aid him in his calculations: “the war ended in 
1783, and here ’tis now 1802. That’s—let me see: 
three from twelve leaves nine, and nine from ten 
leaves one. Nineteen years! Long enough, in all 
conscience, ter get well under way, if they’re ever 
goin’ to. F’r my part, I aint sure, after all, as we’re 
sech a dretful sight better off with a President than 
we should ’a’ been with a King.”’ 

Miss Prudence rose to her feet with a dignity that 
awed even the unimpressible Bart into an abashed 
silence, while her eyes, as she fastened them upon 
his face, shone with an indignant light, that made 
him instantly avert his own in guilty confusion. 

“Bartholomew Kittridge,” she said, sternly, “I’m 
ashamed of ye! Do you know that’s the talk that 
Tories an’ half-hearted Whigs—that would be traitors 
if they darst to—make? Miserable hypocrites! Pre- 
tendin’ that they love their country, when they’re 
tryin’ their best all the time to weaken other folks’ 
faith in ’er. Sneakin’ Zebulons, that abide at home, 
safe in their own breeches, and run down the cause 
of freedom and independence, for which their brave 
brothers sacrificed ease, comfort, property, even life 
itself, that their children might know the blessings 
of a free and united government! O Bart!” 

Suddenly her tones softened, and the tears gathered 
slowly in her eyes, as she looked appealingly into the 
lad’s downcast face. 

“T took you from your poor, dead mother’s arms, 
and nussed and tended ye as if you’d been my own 
flesh an’ blood. Many’s the time that I’ve gone hun- 
gry, that you might be fed, and I’ve laid awake with 
the cold many a night, that you might be wropped 
up warm an’ comfortable. I’ve loved you with a 
mother’s love, and I’ve looked forrud to the time 
when you’d be a man,—a good, honest, Christian 
man,—true ter God an’ to yer country. 

“And now, if you fail me,—if you grow up a self- 
seeking, selfish creatur, with nary thought above yer 
Own ease an’ comfort, thinkin’ more of the color of 
yer trowsis than of the importance of liberty an’ a 
free government to the millions of men and women 
that’ll come after you,—all is, you'll jest break my 
heart. I shan’t never hold up my head no more in 
this world, after sech a disapp’intment as that.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and the boy 
could see the tears trickling between her thin fingers, 
as she sank helplessly upon the old door-stone, in an 
attitude of the deepest dejection. 

The crust of boyish selfishness and petulance 
melted away in an instant from the really warm 
heart of the lad at sight of those softly dropping 
tears, and, sidling up to her, he laid his hand shyly 





upon her shoulder, while he spoke with a suspicious 
huskiness in his tones. 

“There, there, Aunt Prudence, don’t take on so, 
jest’s if I meant what I said about the gover’ment! 
You see, I was kind o’ riled, or I shouldn’t ’a’ gone 
on so. I do reckon on bein’ a likely boy, and a likely 
man, too, one o’ these days; and, Aunt Prudence,” 
with a sudden brightening of his freckled, sunburned 
face, “when I’m growed up, an’ a voter, I’ll be right 
up to the mark, an’ I won’t go in for no shilly- 
shallyin’ from nobody.” 

Miss Prudence smiled benignly through her tears; 
and, inspired by that smile, the boy added, with 
a meekness that was actually pathetic, “I can wear 
the trowsis, Aunt Prudence, jest as they air. I 
don’t mind the color at all; an’ if you can spare me, 
I guess I'll go out ter Patridge’s in the mornin’, an’ 
see what he’ll take for one o’ them pigs.” 

The pigs and Miss Prudence’s tears had won the 
day, and Bart never dreamed that he was the con- 
quered party, after all. 

“Say, Mr. Hamlin, you couldn’t spare Noah long 
enough this forenoon to go out ter the back neighbor- 
hood with me, I s’pose?” 

The farmer rested his plough in the furrow, and 
took the time to wipe his heated brow, and then care- 
fully to replace his old straw hat more firmly over his 
head, before he saw fit to notice the impatient boys. 

“Well! well! That’s you, is it, Bart? How d’ye 
do? An’ how’s Miss Prudence this fine weather? 
Out to the back neighborhood, did you say? Goin’ 
ter Patridge’s, I s’pose?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I’m goin’ out ter look at some pigs that 
old Patridge wants ter sell,”’ replied the lad, with a 
little air of manly importance; ‘an’ I thought if you 
could spare Noah”— 

“Yis! yis! Well, lemme see. 
beans planted, Noah?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Noah, briskly. 

“Sowed the onions?” 

“Oh, yes! I did them yesterday.” 

“Wal, I don’t know nothin’ ter hender yer goin’, 
only look out that you don’t git into no mischief; and 
you may run inter Crosby’s on yer way back, an’ git 
a paper of his cowcumber seed.” 

Without an instant’s farther delay, the impatient 
boys darted off, and as the sound of their glad young 
voices came back to him upon the fresh spring air, 
the father smiled unconsciously, and a warm glow of 
loving satisfaction overspread his rugged, care- 
seamed face, as he thought aloud. 

“Noah’s gettin’ ter be a big boy—twelve years old 
next month,—and a good, likely boy he is, too. He’ll 
be a sight o’ help to me before long.” 

But Noah himself, just then, was thinking of any- 
thing but work and worry. It was no common priv- 
ilege this, of a half-holiday before the planting-season 
was well over, and the heart under the boy’s home- 
spun jacket beat high with innocent pleasure and 
anticipation. 

It was so delightful, this pleasant spring morning, 
to stroll along as leisurely as he pleased, listening to 
the bobolinks and robins, who kept up a neighborly 
chat with him as he passed down the lonely country 
road, that, while it cheered and exhilerated him, was 
not the least hindrance in the way of his hearing all 
the boyish chatter and confidences of his companion, 
whose spirits, like his own, were all a-flutter with 
pleasant excitement. 

“Bart,” asked Noah, ‘‘what are ye countin’ on pay- 
in’ old Patridge for that ’ere pig?” 

Bart thrust his hands resolutely into his trousers 
pockets, and straightened himself with a sudden 
accession of manly dignity. 

“That depends on what the critter is wuth,” he 
said, loftily. “Ye don’t catch old Patridge shovin’ off 
no poor, mean little runts on me. I guess I know a 
fat pig when I see one, and I sha’n’t pay one cent 
more for one than it’s wuth.” 

Noah looked at him with undisguised admiration. 

“How smart you be, Bart!” he exclaimed, in a 
burst of honest enthusiasm; “and how much Miss 
Prudence must set by you to let you buy a pig all on 
yer own hook!” 

“Oh, as ter that,” returned the flattered lad, low- 
ering his voice confidentially, ‘*’taint really none o’ 
her business. You see, the money is mine. I earnt 
it all myself, and, of course, I have the right ter 
spend it as I see fit.” 

“Ye-e-es,” slowly assented Noah, overawed by his 
friend’s confident air and tone, and yet secretly 
doubtful in regard to his last assertion. 

Children in those days were not allowed the liberty 
in the way of spending money that they now, in so 
many cases, not only claim but receive as a right, and 
Noah had never, in all his life, been trusted with a 
shilling to spend exactly as he pleased. 

“There’s the Patridge Nest!” exclaimed Bart, as, 
in crossing the brow of a small ascent, they came in 
sight of a little, weather-beaten house, overshadowed 
by an equally weather-beaten but far more roomy 
and respectable-looking barn. 

“If the hen’s ter home, it don’t so much matter if 
old cocky-locky is out of the way, you see,” with a 
most sublime assumption of masculine superiority ; 
“a woman aint never so sharp at a trade as a man. 
Mother Patridge knows what stockin’-yarn and paper- 
rags are wuth, no doubt, but I know I could cheat ’er 
out of ’er eye-teeth, in the way o’ pigs.” 

Nowh’s honest face took on a shade of anxiety. 

“Now, Bart, you know you wouldn’t cheat a poor 
woman just because you could. The Patridges are 
poor as Job’s turkey, an’”— 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Bart, giving his friend a 
facetious poke in the ribs. “What a ninny you be, 
Noah! Of course I sha’n’t take an undue advantage 
of Mother Patridge’s greenness, but if I c’n make a 
good bargain for one o’ them pigs, ’twouldn’t be fair 
to—Aunt Prudence, you know, ter let the chance slip. 
But here we be!” 

He gave a peremptory rap upon the shaky door 
that made it rattle in every joint. 

“Git out o’ the way, I tell ye, or I’ll h’ist ye out!” 
called out a sharp voice within, and then followed a 
promiscuous flutter and scurry, as the brood, in obe- 
dience to the maternal command, vacated the space 
near the door, and crowded to the one grimy, smoke- 
stained window to peer out at the visitors. 

Mother Partridge opened the door with a forbid- 
ding scowl upon her wizened face, and surveyed the 
boys with evident disfavor. 


Got the last o’ them 
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‘What ye want?” she asked, sharply. 

Noah blushed, and hung back bashfully, but Bart, 
swelling with the importance of his mission, asked, 
manfully : ‘‘Where’s Patridge?” 

“Ploughin’ down in the medder.” 

Bart remembered that the “medder” was a good 
mile and a half away, and chuckled inwardly at the 
opportunity thus presented of trading with his un- 
sophisticated mate. 

“T heard you had some pigs ter sell,” he remarked, 
with affected carelessness, “but if Patridge aint ter 
home, I dunno”— 

“Oh, law, yes! He’ll be ter hum, ’fore soon,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Partridge, with such an amiable smile 
lighting up her sullen face that the boys wondered 
how they could ever have thought her an uncomely 
woman. 

“Walk right in!” with a welcoming flutter of the 
ragged brown apron. “Here, Hojum, you h’ist yer- 
self out o’ that cheer in double-quick time, an’ give 
yer betters room! you, Speckle, throw that air log 
that ye’re roostin’ on onto the fire! an’, Ding, you 
take that shiftless carcass o’ yourn out ter the well 
an’ draw some water, for the little—the young gentle- 
men ’ll need a cup o’ tea after their long walk.”’ 

It was a royal welcome, and the “young gentle- 
men” were immensely flattered thereby, —so much so, 
that they took no note of the significant looks and 
winks that passed between Hojum and his mother, as 


pail after pail of steaming hot meal-porridge was | 


taken from the big iron kettle over the fire and dis- 
posed of in some mysterious manner outside. 

They were urged, almost forced, to stay to dinner, 
which meal, meagre and mean enough in itself, was 
made a royal banquet to the flattered boys, larded as 
it was with the hostess’s compliments and hospitality. 

She praised Bart’s smartness, his manners, and 
even his beauty of form and features, in such ex- 
travagant terms that the boy’s face wore a perpetual 
blush, and even unsuspicious Noah wondered, while 
the little Partridges, hovering modestly in the back- 
ground, giggled and slyly punched each other, in evi- 
dent enjoyment of the scene. 

It was all of two hours before the dinner was fairly 
over and the boys could escape from their hostess’s 
polite attentions long enough to proceed to the in- 
spection of the intended purchase. By this time, 
Bart’s head was so completely turned by Mother Par- 
tridge’s flatteries that if she had tried to palm a 
woodchuck off upon him for a pig he would hardly 
have detected the cheat. 

But the pigs were really very plump, well-to-do 
little porkers,—‘‘rather short-bodied,”” Noah ventured 
to remark, whereat Mrs. Partridge merely glanced at 
him in silent scorn, and asked Bart if he had ever, in 
his life, seen pigs so big of their age as these? 

“They’re jest fit ter bust their skins with fatness !’’ 
emphasizing her remark by a poke of her broom- 
handle at the nearest one, who lay panting in the 
mud, evidently too lazy to move. 

“Patridge was sayin’ only yesterday that he 
wouldn’t take a cent less ’n three dollars apiece for 
*em.” 

Bart's countenance fell. 

“Then I’m afraid we can’t trade,” he said, casting 
a longing look at the pigs, that seemed, somehow, to 
become more and more desirable the longer he looked 
at them, “I can’t pay over two dollars, anyhow.” 

Mother Partridge stood for a moment in silence, 
gravely regarding the grunting litter upon the other 
side of the fence with a doubtful, not to say dis- 
tressed, look; then, as if suddenly resolved to do a 
reckless deed once in her life, in defiance of prudence 
or even the absent Partridge, she drew nearer to the 
anxious boy, and spoke in a confidential whisper. 

“If you'll give me yer word of honor that you 
won’t let on ter nobody what you paid for ’im— 
seein’ what a good friend ye’ve allers been ter me, an’ 
what a likely, promisin’ boy you air yerself—I’ll let 
you have that smallest pig for éwo dollars, and call 
it a fair trade.” 


“So the bargain was struck. 
With the little pig laden,” 


Bart set off for home, as proud and happy a boy as 
could be found in all the town, nor could all of Noah’s 
persuasions induce him to resign his burden, for an 
instant, to his friend’s willing shoulders. 

“I didn’t know anybody could get ter feelin’ such a 
nearness for a pig,”’ he remarked, meditatively, as he 
toiled on, sweating and panting, under his load; ‘‘but, 
I tell you, Noah, it makes a dretful sight o’ differ- 
ence whether it’s yer own or somebody’s else’s pig.” 

The pig was heavy, and Bart was so tired that it is 
not at all surprising that he overslept himself next 
morning, and the first sound that he heard was Miss 
Prudence, calling, in dismayed tones, ‘Come right 
down this minute, B’rtholomew, and see what all 
this means!” 

Bart was up, and down, “in no time,” and guided by 
a fluttering cap-string, he stood the next moment by 
Miss Prudence’s side, looking over into the pig-pen. 

“What—what!” he stammered, in sleepy bewilder- 
ment. ‘Who’s stole’— 

Then suddenly comprehending the meaning of 
the transformation that had taken place, he fairly 
shrieked with rage and disappointment. 

“Pretty pig this is—mean, slab-sided little runt! I 
know, now, where all that puddin’ Hoje Patridge 
lugged out went to. Oh-h-h! Hang old Mother Pat- 
ridge—the cheatin’, lyin’, deceitful old—hen!” 

Here the poor fellow broke down completely, and 
sobbed like a baby, while Miss Prudence, forgetful of 
her own disappointment, tried, in her motherly fash- 
ion, to comfort him. 

“There, there, now, Bart, I wouldn’t lay it ter 
heart like that. It was an awful cheat, an’ ’twas 
meaner ’n tow-seed f’r Miss Patridge ter take advan- 
tage of ye ’cause you was a boy” (Bart winced) ; “‘but, 
after all, it may turn out ter be the best lesson that 
you ever had iu all yer life. I don’t say it ter tant 
ye, B’rtholomew, but you know as well’s I do, that 
pride an’ self-confidence are yer besettin’ sins, an’ if 
you don’t get a set-back now an’ then, you’ll grow up 
into one o’ them unfortunit kind o’ men that can’t 
never learn nothin’ because they know everything ter 
start with.” 

Bart wiped his eyes, and glanced disconsolately at 
the poor little pig, that was squealing lustily for his 
breakfast. 

“T s’pose he’s got ter be fed, now we’ve got him,” 
he remarked, ina half-sullen, half-resigned tone; and, 


‘as he turned toward the barn, Miss Prudence laid her 


hand gently upon his arm, while she spoke so softly 
and reverently that the boy’s fierce anger melted 
| away almost insensibly. 

“You haven’t taken the time ter say yer prayers 
yet, this mornin’, Bart, but le’s you and me both try 
ter say from our very hearts, ‘Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against us,’”’ 

The boy understood it all—he was not alone in his 
anger and disappointment, nor should Miss Prudence 
be alone in her patient endurance of injury and sweet 
spirit of forgiveness and charity. He, too, would 
find a lesson even in offences, and grow wiser and 
better by profiting by, instead of deriding another for, 
his own mistakes and weaknesses. 

And the pig? Ah, well, the poor little fellow, 
| thanks to Miss Prudence’s good management, didn’t 
turn out such a very bad bargain, after all, but fin- 
ished up his good mistress’s unfinished sentence, with 
tolerable credit both to her and himself: ‘“ ‘An’ by 
fall’—we’ll have pork enough on hand ter last us all 
through the winter.” Mrs. H. G. ROWE. 








For the Companion. 


OLD STORIES OF THE MAINE COAST. 


| 
The Father of all the Bears. 
| 
| The old towns of Maine abound in curious stories 
and legends. An old resident of the town of Camden 
| relates the following incident of the early settlement 
| of that town: 
One James Richards had made a clearing and built 
a log-house at what was then called the “harbor,” 
near the foot of Mt. Batty. He labored very hard to 
make a home for himself, and to raise crops, and in 
this work he was greatly assisted by his young wife, 
a woman of much fortitude and resolution. 
The times were unsettled by the Revolutionary 
War, and many perils beset the pioneer. The British 
| had recently taken p ion of Bagaduce, as the 
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The door, he found, had been torn down; and in- 
side he could hear the two cows, one of which had a 
little calf, thrashing their stanchions and bellowing 
with terror. 

Hanging the ring of the lantern on the end of the 
gun-barrel, the somewhat startled farmer entered at 
the door, but had scarcely taken a step inside when 
he was upset, gun, lantern, and all, by a bear, with 
the poor calf in its mouth, rushing out. The light 
had probably startled the beast, but it carried off the 
calf. To get into the barn, the brute had broken a 
large, strong bar of seasoned ash. 

Earlier during the same autumn, Mrs. Richards, 





who had gone a little way from her house door to 
gather berries, was surprised by a bear, which seems 
to have behaved in a somewhat gallant manner. She 
was bending over the bushes, when a kind of hoarse 
wheezy snuffing noise caught her ear. 

Glancing around she saw a huge bear, which rose 
on his hind legs, not thirty feet away. perenne 
alarmed, the woman shouted, to frighten the animal, | 
and threw her pail at it. The beast seemed notin the 
least disturbed, but fanned the air with its paws and | 
thrust out its tongue in a very queer way; nor did it | 
attempt to pursue her when she ran to the house. 

The bears which had thus far been seen about the 
farm were black, of the common variety; but during 
the following year a “ranger bear’ arrived in the 
vicinity and then there were lively times in the ursine 
dens. | 

Naturalists describe but one species of American 
black bear; but it is worthy of mention that all the 
early settlers of New England spoke of two kinds, 
the common kind and the “ranger” kind, the latter 
being much larger, with very long legs. 

The ranger bear at once opened a ruthless war- 
fare upon the other bears and continued to attack, 
kill, and eat them, for several weeks. Nearly every 
evening the settlers heard the noise—and a very un- 
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town of Castine was then called. A land force was 
sent out from Massachusetts to dislodge them; and 
very early one morning a detachment of this force 
arrived at Camden, on its march along the coast. 

Mrs. Richards, who was an early riser, had just 
finished churning, and set her churnful of fresh but- 
ter and buttermilk at the door of her house to cool. 
Hearing a noise outside, she went to the door, and 
saw about forty ragged, starved-looking men, each 
carrying a musket, hurrying across the clearing 
toward her house. 

Of course she was greatly alarmed by the sight, 
and hastily closed her door. 

Some of the men called out to her, however, not to 
be frightened, as they were “friends ;’”’ but they all 
rushed for the churn, and some of them, thrusting 
their hands into it, began to eat the fresh, soft butter, 
and then to drink the buttermilk. 

Meantime, others of the hungry troop had entered 
the little vegetable garden, where, pulling up the 
carrots, turnips and onions, they greedily devoured 
them, raw. 

When they had finished and resumed their march, 
there was not a green thing left in the garden. 

This was during the year 1779; and a few months 
later in the season, the same house was visited by a 
party from a “shaving mill,” or armed barge of Brit- 
ish, and robbed of all the bedquilts and blankets 
which it contained. The _ heartless plunderers 
smashed the few crockery dishes that Mrs. Richards 
had brought with her to Camden, and carried off a 
steer which the young farmer had been fattening for 
winter use. 

In addition to the depredations of human maraud- 
ers, wild animals, which were then very numerous 
and bold, gave the settler constant trouble and anx- 
iety. Nearly every night wolves came howling about 
the clearing; and very frequently bears were to be 
seen prowling about the premises, or lurking in the 
edges of the woods. Mr. Richards shot many bears, 
without perceptibly diminishing their numbers, or 
preventing their depredations. If anything eatable 
was left out at night, some wild animal was pretty 
certain to take it before morning. 

The two cows were carefully shut up inside the 
log-barn every night; sheep Mr. Richards did not as 
yet attempt to keep; and even the cows were some- 
times beset. One very rainy night in the month of 
October, the settler and his wife were suddenly 
awakened by a bellowing in the barn. Lighting his 
tin lantern,—for it was so pitchy dark that he could 
not see his hand before his face,—Mr. Richards seized 
his gun and hurried to the building. 
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CROCKERY. 


Mr. Richards saw the monster’s tracks at a little 
muddy “run” at the foot of the mountain on several 
occasions. 

One day, not long after this, the young farmer went 
over to the settlement of Goose River, to assist a 
newly arrived settler to roll up a log-house, and did 
not return till about sunset. That afternoon Mrs. 
Richards was startled by savage growls and snarlings 
from the direction of the mountain, and on going to 
the house-door she distinctly saw three bears, away 
up on a kind of shelf of the rocks, where there were 
not many trees or bushes. The bears were having a 
battle up there, making the whole country side re- 
echo to their growls and yells. 

The larger of the three, which Mrs. Richards at 
once decided must be the ranger bear, appeared to 
have chased and cornered the other two in this elevat- 
ed situation and was trying to convert them into 
fresh bear-meat. This one looked to be as big as both 
the others. 

At length, after a frightful struggle, the ranger 
conquered one of the others and apparently killed it; 
for Mrs. Richards saw him standing over the body of 
the smaller one, tapping it with his paw. Presently 
she observed it dragging its prize along the brink of 
the rocks. 

When Mr. Richards reached home, his wife related 
to him what she had seen during the afternoon. 

“T’ll take my gun and go up there and shoot him in 
the morning!” exclaimed the settler, and sat down to 
supper. He had eaten but a few mouthfuls, however, 
when they heard evidence that a similar contest was 
in progress. 

“James,” cried Mrs. Richards, “the ranger’s killing 
the other one!” 

They listened a moment, and then the settler, ex- 
claiming, ‘I’ve got to have a hand in that fight!” 
hastily loaded his gun, and set off at a run. 

Upon climbing up to the ledge of rocks, where his 
wife had seen the contest during the afternoon, he 
perceived traces of the combat—blood, wads of black 
hair, and a little farther on the carcass of a large bear 
partly torn in pieces. 

Some low, indistinct, growling sounds directed his 
course, and after creeping through a thicket of ever 
green, beyond the ledges, he came in full view of the 
scene of the last battle. 

The big bear, whiclr Mr. Richards declared to have 
been as big as an ox, had mastered the other of the 
two and was standing by the limp carcass, “‘braggin, 
over him.” 

Under cover of an old root, Mr. Richards was able 





to approach within twenty yards of the “ranger,” 


pleasant sound it was—of these battles of the bears. | 
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unobserved. From this covert, he fired and waited 
in it to observe the result. 

The balls had passed through the creature’s body 
and inflicted a fatal wound, but the monster raged 
and roared and rolled about for a long time,in an 
agony of pain, tearing up and breaking the roots of 
the trees, and blowing great clots of froth and foam 
high in the air; finally, with a loud whine, it 
stretched itself out and died. 

The farmer was unable to draw the body of so 
large a creature home,—he did not even remove its 
skin,—and of course had no means of ascertaining its 
weight. 

He cut off one of the fore-feet of the bear, how- 
ever, to show his neighbors; but as this relic has not 
been preserved, the astonishing traditions that are 
still told as to its size cannot be verified. But the 


| neighbors used to remark to Richards that he had 


slain “the father of all the bears.” 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 


Dreamer, waken! loiterer, hasten! 
What thy task is understand: 
Thou art here to purchase substance, 
And the price is in thy hand, 
—R. C. Trench. 
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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF LETTER-CARRIERS. 


Letter-carriers have an easier time now than they 
had in the olden days. When ‘bluff King Hal’? was 
on the throne of England, they were hanged if they 
delayed on the road with their despatches, and the 


| letters of the sixteenth century were sometimes or- 


namented with a sketch of a postman suspended 
from a gallows, as a gentle reminder to the bearer of 
the letter. 

Underneath was the admonition, ‘Haste, post, 
haste! Haste for thy life!”? Postmasters and relays 
of horses were then established at the principal 
towns along the highroads, and the postmasters en- 
dorsed on the letters the hour of their arrival in 
transit. ‘ 

From the penalty attached to slow riding, or halt- 
ing, came the proverb of “riding for your life,” and 
the carrier knew that the more he increased his 
speed, the greater was the distance which he put be- 
tween himself and an ignominious death. Instead 
of hanging, dismissal from the service is the penalty 
now; but the courier of His Majesty Henry the 
Eighth could not have shown more expedition than 
does the gray-coated bearer of the mail who hastens 
from door to door in our crowded American cities. 

We never see him loitering. Carrying his heavily 
weighted bag across his shoulder, and with a bundle 
of letters for immediate delivery in his hand, he 
moves so quickly, now into the basement, then up 
the long steps of the high stoop, that it seems as if 
some great penalty, or some great prize, must be de- 
pendent on his speed. 

It is the same in winter, when the pavements are 
glazed with ice, and the sleet is beating down upon 
him, as in the summer, when every one else is seck- 
ing shade from the equatorial heat. He is always 
brisk and punctual on his rounds, and he is one of 
the few public servants who have their heart in their 
business, and who do not want to give as little as 
possible in return for their wages. 

The letter-carrier in a large city is on duty from ten 
to twelve hours a day, and has to walk eighteen or 
twenty miles in making his deliveries and collections. 

He arranges the letters according to streets and 
numbers, and has a special directory which shows 
him, when neither street nor number is given, 
whether the imperfectly directed letters are for per- 
sons on his route. He also has special compartments 
for the letters of firms whose mail is unusually large. 

Five minutes before it is time to start a warning 
gong is sounded, for he is required to leave the office 
at the very moment fixed for the delivery; and at 
that moment, punctual as the clock itself, he sallies 
forth, having first registered the number of letters 
he carries with him. 

He is too busy and too practical a man to think of 
the romance interwoven with his occupation. The 
fate of many lives lies in that bundle which he car 
ries in his hand—messages of woe, and words that 
will change the anguish of despair to the flattery of 
hope; news of almost forgotten friends, and news, 
too, of unexpected deaths where only glad tidings 
have been looked for. 

Some one has called him “everybody’s visitor and 
nobody’s guest.” He does not linger anywhere, and 
if he observes what passes he does not show it, for no 
sooner is one letter delivered than his eyes are bent 
upon the next, trying to make out an address which 
looks like the faded track of a Babylonice fly. 

Should we hint at the romance of letter-carrying 
and try to “pump” him while he is on the route, he 
would probably deprecate the attempt and say, with 
the oft-quoted knife-grinder, ‘Story! God bless you! 
I have none to tell, sir!” 

But let us win his confidence, and approach him 
at some other time, when he is off duty, and then he 
can, if he chooses, relate experiences, both pathetic 
and amusing, which hold the attention like the in- 
genious fictions of a story writer, 

He can tell us how there are some houses for which 
he never has any letters, though every time he passes 
a man or a woman is at the window looking for him 
and watching him eagerly as he approaches, This 
has been going on month after month, and the ex 
pected news, whatever it may be, never comes. At 
other houses the impatience is expressed, The door 
is quickly opened as he nears it, and a wistful voice 
inquires, ‘No letter for me, postman?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

He can see the shadow pass over the face that has 
been lighted for a moment with a ray of hope, and 
there is despair even in the way in which the door is 
shut. Perhaps, when this little tragedy of disap. 
pointment has been repeated from day to day, 
month after month, the expected letter at last turns 
up, and the carrier quickens his strides to deliver it 
and feels as if a piece of good luck had befallen him; 
for he knows what it is to be waiting for a letter, and 
remembers how miserable he himself became in 
looking for one, when he wore a blue uniform instead 
of gray, and was bivouacking in the Wilderness. 
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“Queer customers ? Well, yes, we do have them 
occasionally,”’ said a carrier to me one day, ‘‘and 
no end of cranks. Just think of a fellow coming 
up to me on Washington Street and saying, ‘Vil- 
lain, you have ruined me!’ I never did anybody 
an injury in my life that I can recollect, but there 
I was, near the corner of Dover Street, and this 





















fellow shaking his fist and 
threatening to knock me over 
until a policeman came and ran 
him in. 

“He was a boarder on my 


route and it turned out that a “es a 


letter, offering him an appoint- 

ment of some sort, had gone 

astray. The address on it was 

illegible, and after offering it at 

several houses I had marked it ‘Not known,’ and 
it had been sent to the Dead Letter Office. When 
he heard of it he blamed me for it, and swore, 
just as I tell you, that I had ruined him for life. 

“Was it my fault? Well, not much! You 
should have seen that address; it was a good deal 
more like Constantinople than East Canton Street. 

“It is curious,” he continued, ‘“‘how eager peo- 
ple seem to be for letters. At many of the houses 
the door is opened before I have time to ring the 
bell, and the lady of the house, who would never 
think of answering the door for any one else, 
rushes down ahead of the servant; and it isn’t 
women alone that show the anxiety.” 

‘“‘You must see strange things now and then,” 
we suggested in order to encourage his loquacity. 

‘Well, sometimes we do, but we never see the 
end of them. The way a letter is received, or 
some word the receiver drops, as he tears the en- 
velope open, seems like a bit of a play in a theatre 
or the end of the chapter of a novel. Perhaps it 
does excite the carrier’s curiosity, though he gets 
used to it—gets used, yes, sir, to seeing people 
burst into tears the moment after he has called, 
and things of that kind—but it’s no business of 
his, and he doesn’t inquire, and so he never gets 
to the bottom of it. 

“Now, you being a writer, and able to tell a 
story straight from beginning to end,” said the 
carrier, turning unexpectedly upon his “‘inter- 
viewer,” ‘‘you could possibly fit an ending on to 
many a queer thing of which we only see the mid- 
dle or the beginning.” 

We deprecated this flattery, but he continued, 
“And I’d like to know what you’d make of this ? 
There was an odd sort of a fellow who used to 
board, or had a room, at No. 20 V Place, Rox- 
bury way, an old house that had been a farmers, 
though now it is built around in every direction. 

“They called him the Baron, but he himself 
said nothing about a title when he gave me his 
name. He was a foreigner, every inch of him— 
German, I should say, but perhaps a Pole; young, 
good-looking, and plainly a new-comer in this 
country. His clothes were stylish in cut, but 
shabby, and he had a hungry look that made me 
feel like offering him a square meal every time I 
met him. 

“Well, sir, no woman I ever came across was 
as eager for a letter as that fellow. He fairly 
dogged my footsteps. At first, he would meet 
me at the door; he would be waiting there as I 
went past; then he came down the street, smiling, 
as soon as he saw me from the corner. The smile 
lasted only until he was within speaking distance 
of me, for as soon as he was near enough to ask 
if I had a letter for him, and to receive my an- 
swer, which was always ‘No,’ he would droop as 
if ten years had suddenly been added to his age. 
Finally, he used to come down to the post-office 
itself, and intercept me just as I was leaving to 
make a delivery. 

“Tt was the same as before: there was nothing 
for him. The way he would mutter, ‘Will it 
never come ?” was like a tragedy. 

“What was the mystery? I don’t know that, 
but one day there was a letter for him; it was an 
unportant-looking letter, too, with a seal as large 


as a silver dollar, and a German postmark. I 
had lost sight of him for a few weeks, and I sup- 
posed that he had given up in despair. 

‘*Well, sir, when I went to the house, the woman 
said he had gone. 

*¢ «Gone where to?’ said I. 

‘«‘The general hospital,’ said she. 

“But the letter never got to 
him. He was dead, and it 
was sent to the Dead-Letter 

sates Office. 

“Now perhaps you can 
take that home, and make a 
story out of it,” said the let- 
ter-carrier. ‘‘I dare say that 
if you touch it up a bit, it 
will be interesting. 
It’s nothing much 
as it is, and it 
shows that if there 
is any romance in 
a our business, we 
—+. only get a peep at 
it; never a full 
view.” 


THE LETTER-CARRIER. 


But we have preferred not to “touch it up,” but 
to repeat it as he gave it to us, in which form it is 
doubtless more interesting than it would be if 
elaborated with the aid of fiction. 


ALEXANDER WAINWRIGHT. 


——_———t+or—____—_——_ 


BRUISED. 
Avomatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow; 
But, crushed or trodden to the groun 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 
—Goldsmith. 
— 


ROYAL VISITORS. 


The visit to this country of Queen Kapiolani, of 
the Hawaiian Islands, recalls the fact that on 
many previous occasions have members of royal 
families set foot on our shores. 

More than once the free soil of our Republic 
has been sought by princes as a refuge in exile. 
Louis Philippe, afterward King of the French, 
fled from France when his father, Philippe Ega- 
lité, was guillotined, and for some time wandered 
from place to place in this country, at one time 
teaching for a living. 

After the failure of Louis Napoleon’s attempt on 
Strasburg, he was released on condition that he 
would come to the United States. He landed in 
New York, and lived for some time, almost in 
poverty, in that city and Brooklyn, meanwhile 
making a visit to Washington Irving, at Sunny- 
side on the Hudson. Those who saw him at that 
time little imagined that he would one day be 
Emperor of the French. 

No European sovereign, however, has visited 
the United States while wearing the crown; but 
Joseph Bonaparte found a home and refuge in 
New Jersey, after he had worn successively the 
crowns of Naples and Spain. It is probable, 
indeed, that the great Napoleon himself would 
have come to this country. had he been able to 
escape from the hands of his enemies after the 
crushing defeat of Waterloo. 

But though no European reigning sovereigns 
have paid the United States a visit, the heir appar- 
ent to the English crown, and the present head of 
the royal family of France—if France should 
ever again become a monarchy—have done so. 

The Prince of Wales made a tour of this coun- 
try in 1860, when he was eighteen years of age; 
and the Count of Paris, the grandson and heir of 
Louis Philippe, with his brother, the Count of 
Chartres, came here and served for a while in 
the Union army, in the early part of our Civil 
War. We are indebted to the Count of Paris, 
indeed, for one of the best narratives of the war 
which has been written. 

The younger sons and daughters of several 
European potentates have been in the United 
States. The Grand Duke Alexis, brother of the 
present Czar of Russia, visited us with a Russian 
fleet many years ago; and two of the three broth- 
ers of the Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, Duke 
of Connaught, and the late Prince Leopold, Duke 
of Albany, as well as the Princess Louise, have 
made a tour through the United States. 

Two crowned heads, moreover, not European, 





have been guests of the Republic. The most im- 
portant of these was the enlightened Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, who took a deep interest in 
the evidences of our national progress antl power. 
The other was King Kalakaua of the Hawaiian 
Islands, the husband of the Queen who has just 
visited us, who came to the country some twelve 
years ago. 

Queen Kapiolani has been welcomed as the 
royal representative of the group of islands 
which, situated in the midst of the Pacific, has 
long had close relations with the United States in 
many ways. There is a large number of Ameri- 
cans resident on the Islands of Hawaii, for the 
most part engaged in trade. 

Many natives of the islands, of the higher class, 
come to the United States to receive their educa- 
tion. Americans have often occupied high posts 
of honor and responsibility in Kalakaua’s coun- 
cils. The commerce of Hawaii with the United 
States, moreover, has been more profitable than 
with any other nation; it amounts to ninety per 








cent. of its whole trade. 

The present population of the islands is about 
eighty thousand, only about half of whom are 
pure-blooded Hawaiians, and the native race has 
long been decreasing in number; but Hawaii is 
said to be the only tropical soil on which white 
men can work without injury. 

The intelligence and good character of the na- 
tive Hawaiians are undoubtedly due to the work 
of the American missionaries, who have long 
made the islands a special field of labor. 
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THE WAY IS SHORT. 


I think we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the slope 
Of yon gray blank of sky, we might be faint 
To muse upon eternity’s constraint 
Round our aspirant souls; but, since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop 
For a few days consumed in loss and taint? 
Oo py er - heart, be comforted, 
nd, like a cheerful traveller, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 
“Because the way is short, I thank Thee, God!” 


—Mrs. Browning. 





———_~+or——— 
SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


Brazil has the unenviable distinction of being 
the only Christian nation in which slavery now 
exists, though it is to be hoped that the recent 
measures taken for its abolition will, in no very 
long time, remove this stain from her escutcheon. 

At first, the Indians were enslaved by the Por- 
tuguese settlers, under the flimsy pretext of desir- 
ing to Christianize them. Their captors used to 
call the expeditions against them, ‘going into the 
forests to rescue Indians.” 

When this practice was finally prohibited, the 
planters supplied the places of the natives by 
negroes from the west coast of Africa. These 
slaves were brought over in great numbers with- 
out opposition, until Portugal acknowledged the 
independence of Brazil in 1825. Then, to the last- 
ing honor of the new State, one of the first acts 
of its ruler was to sign a treaty with England for 
the suppression of the slave trade. 

The Government, however, had not the means 
to carry the treaty into effect, and the importation 
of blacks accordingly continued, notwithstanding 
the urgent and oft-repeated protests of England, 
and the efforts of her cruisers. The disgrace to 
his country from this persistent violation of the 
treaty was keenly felt by Dom Pedro II., when 
he began to reign. 

But the remonstrances of the boy Emperor—he 
was only a lad of fifteen at this time—had little 
effect. The slave trade continued to flourish for 
more than ten years longer, when the extreme 
vigilance of the English men-of-war, who pursued 
slavers into Brazilian harbors, and cut them out 
from under the guns of their forts, together with 
the outbreak of the yellow fever, attributed by 
the terrified people to a freshly landed cargo of 
slaves, at last put an end to the traffic. 

By one of the provisions of the treaty, all ne- 
groes brought over after a certain year were to be 
free, and the English Minister at Rio de Janeiro 
was now instructed to demand the release of those 
who were illegally held in bondage. All his ef- 
forts were in vain, although the Emperor again 
exerted his influence on the side of right and 
humanity. Still, they were not wholly without 
effect, since the agitation of this question aroused 
an opposition to slavery in Brazil, which was 
greatly strengthened by various circumstances. 

The chief of ‘these circumstances were the 
Emancipation Proclamation of President Lincoln, 
and the necessities of the Paraguayan War, which 
led to the freeing of all slaves who joined the 
army. At this time, the Emperor gave his per- 
sonal slaves their liberty, and many of his sub- 
jects followed his example. 

These acts awakened the wildest hopes in the 
slaves, and to every remotest plantation the glad 
tidings of coming freedom penetrated. When- 
ever on a holiday the Emperor appeared, the roads 
were lined with grateful negroes, who, falling upon 
their knees, implored blessings from heaven upon 
their redeemer as he passed. Our own poet Whit- 
tier canght the enthusiasm and sang with prophetic 
fire of the noble-minded ruler : 

“Crowned doubly by man’s blessing and God’s grace, 


y future is secure: 
Who frees a people makes his statue’s place 
In Time’s Valhalla sure.” 


At length, in 1871, the long-looked-for emanci- 
pation bill was passed; but bitter was the disap- 
pointment of the slaves and their friends to find 








that it only declared that the children of slaves 
born after this time should be free at twenty-one, 
and established a fund for the purchase of the 
freedom of slaves. 

Accordingly agitation was begun for a more 
radical measure, especially in the northern prov- 
inces, where the slaves are comparatively few in 
number, with such success that by 1883 emancipa- 
tion had become the one absorbing national issue. 
By this time public opinion had so changed that 
none dared to advocate slavery on moral grounds. 
Both parties were agreed in their desire to put an 
end to it, but were divided as to the means by 
which this should be brought about. 

The next year a government emancipation bill 
having been defeated by a very small majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies, it was determined to 
appeal to the people, if such a term has any mean- 
ing in a country where, out of a population of 
about thirteen millions, the voters number only 
about a quarter of a million. 

As soon as the elections were over, the Emperor 
called together both houses for the sole purpose 
of acting on this matter. Another emancipation 
bill was introduced and, after some debate, passed, 
becoming a law September 28, 1885. 

By its principal provisions all slaves over sixty- 
five years are unconditionally freed; the emanci- 
pation fund is largely increased; and a valuation 
of slaves according to ages is made, these values 
to diminish annually six per cent. 

The advocates of this measure assert that, by its 
action, slavery will cease in Brazil in 1892. Other 
careful observers, however, are not so hopeful, 
though none doubt the final triumph of freedom. 
It is certainly to be ardently desired that the day, 
when it does come, may find still on the throne 
the enlightened ruler who, when a boy, struck the 
first blow which loosened the shackles of his sub- 
jects. 





HELPS TO PATIENCE. 


A woman, whose life has been long and chequered 
with many reverses, said lately: “Nothing has given 
me more courage to face every day’s duties and trou- 
bles than a few words spoken to me when I was a 
child by my old father. He was the village doctor. 
I came into his office, where he was compounding 
medicine, one day, looking cross and ready to cry. 

“*What is the matter, Mary?’ 

“«Pm tired! D’ve been making beds and washing 
dishes all day, and every day, and what good does it 
do? To-morrow the beds will be to make and the 
dishes to wash over again.’ 

“**Look, my child,’ he said. ‘do you see these little 
empty vials? They are all insignificant, cheap things, 
of no value in themselves; but in one I put a deadly 
poison, in another a sweet perfume, in a third a heal- 
ing medicine. 

‘Nobody cares for the vials; it is that which 
they carry that kills or cures. Your daily work, the 
dishes washed or the floors swept are homely things 
and count for nothing in themselves; but it is the 
anger or the sweet patience or zeal or high thoughts 
that you put into them that shall last. These make 
your life.’” 

No strain is harder upon the young than to be 
forced to do work which they feel is beneath their 
faculties, yet no discipline is more helpful. “The 
wise builder,’ says Bolton, ‘watches, not the bricks 
which his journeyman lays, but the manner in which 
he lays them.” 

The man who is half-hearted and lagging as a pri- 
vate soldier will be half-hearted and lagging as a 
commander. Even in this world, he who uses his 
talents rightly as a servant is often given the control 
of many cities. 

“They also serve,” said John Milton, “who only 
stand and wait.” 

“Even Buddha,” says a Hindu proverb, “was once 
a cart-horse, and carried the loads of other men.” 

We should remember, above all, that the greatest 
of all men spent thirty years of His earthly life wait- 
ing the appointed time to fulfil His mission. 
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STRONG BUT CALM. 


A recent number of the Revue Rétrospective gives 
a new anecdote of the Duke of Wellington. The 
incident occurred during the Peninsula War, when 
the English and French camps were pitched before 
Torres Vedras, separated by a vineyard, in which was 
a cave containing wine. The soldiers from both 
armies met, fraternally, in this cave. 

One day some English soldiers found a French ser- 
geant alone there. They captured him, and brought 
him before Wellington, who ordered him to the rear. 
The sergeant stood calm and immovable. 

“Go!” said the general. 

“No,” said the man, quietly. 
to hold me a prisoner.” 

Wellington, impressed by his calmness and moder- 
ation, demanded what he meant. 

“The cave was neutral ground. Your men took 
advantage of my isolation. Soldiers ought to have 
better manners.” 

Wellington laughed. ‘Very well; you are right. 
Go dine with my attendants, and return to your 
camp.” 

The soldier bowed, but did not move. 

“Do you not hear me?” 

“Oh, yes, general; but I do not wish to dine with 
your attendants.” 

“And why not?” 

“No French soldier,” with the same composure of 
manner, “‘can eat with servants.” 

The general ordered a cover to be laid at his own 
table and invited the sergeant to dinner, conquered 
by his tranquil gravity. 

Wellington’s dislike of feverish excitement or 
hurry was one of his strongest traits, and, perhaps, 
gave him much of his power over his soldiers. The 
Englishman, as a fighting man, seldom excels in élan 
in surprises or unexpected tours de force; his 
strength is in his staying power. 

So much can be accomplished in this country by 


“You have no right 
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forcible action and energy, that the American is apt 
to mistake a perpetual hurry and carelessness of de- 
tails for these qualities. 

Energy is not haste. “The man who runs,” says 
the German proverb, “loses ground in the end.” The 
student who gives up his hours for sleep and exercise 
to his books in the Freshman year at college will 
usually break down, or be compelled to fall back a 
year. The woman who keeps house, manages her 
children, and entertains her guests in an incessant, 
driving haste and fume leaves a long line behind her 
in life of loose ends and unfulfilled duties. 

“‘Make haste slowly” is a good motto for every 
nervous, pushing American. 
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PEDESTRIAN TOURS. 


Many young Americans are planning pedestrian 
tours for the vacation near at hand. The recent pub- 
lication of Mr. Lee Meriwether’s entertaining little 
book, “‘A Tramp Trip,” in‘which he shows us how 
we can ‘“‘see Europe on fifty cents a day,” the latest 
of many works of the kind, will set a large number 
of young fellows meditating and calculating. 

It awakens in the toiling sons of men wild desires 
for the knapsack and alpenstock. The rudest expe- 
rience of Mr. Meriwether seems agreeable to the 
student, tired of a too protracted wrestle with his 
dictionaries, so long as he only reads the author’s 
account of it. 

Doubtless, it would be a different thing to find our 
selves in the heart of Russia, ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the country, an object of suspicion to the 
police, and the supply of cash running low. It was 
certainly a gallant feat to travel in twelve months 
fourteen thousand miles, in Italy, Russia, Germany, 
France and England, at an expense of three hundred 
and eighteen dollars and thirty-seven cents, paying 
for it by sending letters to the newspapers, and then 
writing a little book which may yield profit enough 
for a voyage round the world. 

If we cannot all do these heroic things, many of 
our young readers can achieve a walk of one, two, or 
three weeks through the nearest range of mountains, 
or along the banks of the nearest river. The success 
of such a trip depends chiefly upon a strict compli- 
ance with the physical conditions. 

Mr. Meriwether says, “‘Carry only such indispensa- 
bles as a light, strong, flexible knapsack, a water- 
proof coat, a change of underclothing, an extra 
flannel shirt for cold summits, a pocket drinking-cup, 
and a map of the country. Be sure the shoes are 
perfectly right, for the least thing wrong about one 
shoe may spoil the journey.” 

The most common error of pedestrian tourists is 
overdoing, particularly at first. Mr. Meriwether, 
beginning his tour at Naples, walked twenty-five 
miles on the second day, and came near being totally 
disheartened. His feet were blistered; every bone 
ached; every muscle was sore. 

But after two or three days’ rest, he mustered reso- 
lution enough to walk on. It is a good plan to start 
late in the week, Friday or Saturday, so that the 
Sunday rest may come when it is most wanted. 

Total avoidance of intoxicating drinks, plenty of 
nourishing food, eaten in a cheerful, leisurely man- 
ner, and eight hours’ sleep every night, with an occa- 
sional long halt at the most interesting spots, will 
usually bring pedestrians home in splendid condition. 
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SELF-CONFIDENT BURGOYNE. 


The success of the American Revolution was greatly 
promoted by the arrogant self-confidence of the Brit- 
ish generals and by their contemptuous opinion of 
the colonial troops. 

After Bunker Hill, General Gage found himself 
shut up in the town of Boston by the American army 
under Washington. As Generals Howe, Clinton, and 
Burgoyne were coming up the harbor in the Cerberus, 
an outward-bound packet was hailed, and Burgoyne 
learned that the Americans were besieging Boston. 

“How many of them are there?” he asked. 

“Ten thousand.” 

“How many regulars are in the town?” 

“Five thousand.” 

“What!” exclaimed the conceited general, “ten 
thousand peasants keep five thousand king’s troops 
shut up! well, let us get in and we’ll soon find elbow- 
room.” 

The conversation was reported in Boston and the 
patriots remembered the boast. In less than thirty 
months Burgoyne and his army were marched as 
prisoners of war into Cambridge. Burgoyne, being 
invited by General Heath, then commanding in Bos- 
ton, to dine with him, landed in the town at Charles- 
town Ferry, where a crowd had met to see him. 

An old woman, perched on a neighboring shed, 
annoyed him greatly by recalling his boast. 

“Make way there!” she kept shouting; ‘“elbow- 
room! elbow-room !” 

It was Burgoyne’s regiment, the Queen’s Light 
Dragoons, which, by his orders, occupied the Old 
South Church as a riding-school. The people remem- 
bered that fact, also. After dining with General 
Heath, Burgoyne and several other British generals, 
accompanied by their host, walked down to the ferry. 

The inhabitants, eager to see the prisoners, crowded 
the streets, windows, and house-tops. As the com- 
pany passed the Province House, opposite the Old 
South, Burgoyne said to his associates, ‘“There is the 
former residence of the Governor.” 

“‘And on the other side,” shouted a voice from the 
crowd, ‘“‘is the riding-school !”” 





PARTING PLATITUDES. 


It is extremely pleasant to meet a friend at a rail- 
way station, for a few minutes’ chat before his de- 
parture, but that social enjoyment is not without 
other alloy than that of the pain of parting. Who 
can think of anything, on the spur of the moment, 
which seems of sufficient importance to say in five or 
ten minutes? The conversation degenerates into 
hopeless platitudes, until one can scarcely wonder at 
such as the following, which may be heard any day 
at a railroad station: 

“Well, give my love to Aunt Sarah.” 

“Yes, I will. Be sure to look for my parasol. I 
know I left it in the hall.” 

**You took your lunch?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s in my basket.” 





“Tell Jim to write, won’t you?” 

““Yes, and you be sure to come and see us as soon 
as ever you can.” 

“There’s the bell! Now take care of yourself!” 

“Come and see us!”’ 

“Come again!” 

“Tell Jim”— 

The train moves out of the station, but the by- 
standers are convinced that the colloquy could have 
gone on forever, and that it would have done so, had 
not the engine interfered. 





REFORM IN MOROCCO. 


Reform is carried with a high hand in Tangiers. 
No public meetings are necessary; no long speech 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives a good appetite, tones 
the system, and purifies the blood. Give it a trial. [Adv. 
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a 

No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the 
foreigners are finding this out. (Adv. 
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need be made in the city councils. As soon as the 
mind of the Sultan of Morocco is settled, upon any 
important question, he merely indicates the course 
which it is desirable that his subjects should pursue, 
and, if they do not take his somewhat forcible hints, 
woe be unto them! Recently, the faithful of Tan- 
giers were informed, after the morning prayers held 
in all the mosques, that their sovereign had deter- 
mined to forbid the sale or purchase of all intoxi- 
cants, especially of tobacco, snuff, and ‘‘kief,” a prep- 
aration of hemp. Think of cutting off a Moor from 
the privilege of his pipe! 


That His Highness was in grim earnest was speedily 
made to appear; for, a few hours after the promulga- 
tion of the decree, two soldiers, found smoking kief, 
were put in irons and cast into prison. Many of the 
townspeople, who had not even heard of the edict, 
were soundly bastinadoed for disobeying its provis- 
ions, and certain old smokers, who could not at once 
break themselves of their bad habits, were cast into 
prison, with the pleasant prospect of being flogged 
ignominiously through the streets. 

The shops in which intoxicants had been sold were 
closed, and large quantities of kief were burned in 
the market-place. Processions of ragamuffins paced 
the streets, exalting the wisdom of the Sultan’s 
proclamation, and hooting the snuff-stained handker- 
chiefs which they carried upon long poles. 

Such arbitrary measures may seem too extreme, 
even in so good a cause, but the Sultan has reason 
for severity. Tobacco is not strictly allowable for 
believers in the Koran, and kief is the inseparable 
companion of Moslem degeneracy. It is against this 
article that the new crusade, if we may so character- 
ize a Mohammedan agitation, is directed. 

It is one of the most insidious of narcotics, supply- 
ing its victim with celestial visions and beatific seren- 
ity for a time, and ending by dominating his soul and 
body, like a tyrannical master. 


+ 
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NOT THE GOVERNESS. 


People who judge others merely by external indi- 
cations are not infallible in classification. Lady 
Chatterton, a clever literary and society woman of 
the middle of our century, quotes what she calls “an 
amusingly provoking incident,” which occurred dur- 
ing her stay in Paris. She says, ‘We had scarcely 
finished breakfast when my English maid came to 
say that a person wished to see me, and was waiting 
in the outer room of our apartments. 


“ «Ts it a lady?’ I inquired. 

***No, my lady.’ 

«*A gentleman?’ 

“*No, my lady.’ 

**What is it, then?’ 

“*Well, my lady, I’m no judge of foreigners, but 
I think it’s a female.’ 

** ‘Probably the French governess,’ I thought. 

“IT was delayed for some minutes, but when I did 
enter the next room, I saw a lady with a most benev- 
olent and fine countenance, dressed very Logged ina 
thick brown cotton gown and unfashionable bonnet. 

““*What a delightful governess she will make!’ I 
thought; and I immediately put some question in 
regard to the lessons. 

«But, my lady,’ she said, with an amused look, ‘I 
have only come from my brother, Monsieur Guizot, 
to invite you to his receptions. You left a letter of 
introduction at our door yesterday.’ 

“So this was the sister of the great historian, and, 
what was still better, a lady of such true dignity that 
she did not in the least resent having been taken for 
a ‘person’ or a ‘female.’ ” 





BUYING A DIAMOND. 


It seems that fairies are still to be met with in Ire- 
land, if we may credit the story which Mr. Doyle tells 
of his friend, Mrs. Brooke. The family lived on the 
banks of Lough Erne, where pearls of more or less 
value are found, as they are at places in England. 
Mrs. Brooke took to collecting these pearls; and chil- 
dren from the neighboring villages got into the habit 
of bringing her any that were picked up, receiving in 
return a shilling or two for their find. 


One day a little girl arrived from a greater distance 
than usual, offering, not a pearl, but a pebble. rs. 
Brooke, who was only seeking after pearls, declined 
te buy it. Shortly afterwards the butler, a good- 
natured man, came up and suggested she should 
change her mind. 

“The little girl,” he said, “has had a very long 
walk, and is crying bitterly at having to go home 
empty-handed.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Brooke, “take the stone 
and give the child what she asks for it.” 

This he did. A month or two afterwards, a friend, 
a& great traveller, who knew South America well, 
after ogling the 3c for some time, broke out thus: 
“Do you know, if I were in Brazil, I should be cer- 
tain that in that bit of stone you had got hold of a 
real diamond.”” 

The bit of stone was submitted to a competent 
jeweller in Dublin, who entirely confirmed this sus- 
picion; and the Lough Erne pebble is now set in one 
of Mrs. Brooke’s diamond rings. Unluckily, all 
— of the little girl and her whereabouts had been 
lost. 





HARD PASSAGE. 


Distance is not always to be measured by feet and 
inches, as the hero of the following story found out 
by bitter experience. The adventure was, of course, 
on shipboard, and in rough weather: 


The humors of the saloon were many, some of 
them broad and even startling. Up in the far end 
would sit a young wife, with her husband standing at 
the door, yearning for her, but unable to get at her. 
I watched one such incident with interest. 

She cast imploring glances at him, but for a long 
while he dared not let 50. At last he released his 
grasp, slid towards a table, fell under it, rolled out 
again, got up and tumbled into the arms of a waiter, 
whom he embraced, and refused to let go of until 
the movements of the ship had pitched them both 
into a seat. 

It took him ten minutes to reach his wife, and in 
that time he had fallen down three times, he had had 
his breath struck out of him, he had grasped a cruet- 
stand, and upset the contents of it, in his wild reach- 
ings after something by which to steady himself. 

When he arrived at his wife’s side, I saw him 
pointing to his forehead, where afterwards appeared 
a black lump, about the size of a bantam’s egg. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 














THE BLIND. 


Nature, from wintry sleep awake, 
Her icy armor doth forsake. 

As her swift currents start again. 
The Easter anthems sound amen! 
And lilies, white as angel’s wing, 
Herald the beauty of the spring. 


Now, caging shouts make all creatures glad 
With promise she has ever had, 

With m e told in perfumed breath, 

Of resurrection conquering death; 

But her delights of form and hue 

Our sightless children never knew. 


Only with wondering thought they hear 
Rehearsed the glories of the year, 

And dimly seek their doubtful way, 
Untutored by the smile of day, 

While we, the prodigals of light, 

Grow careless of the boon of sight. 


Dread fate! in solitude to sit, 
Unconscious of the clouds that flit, 
Beholding ne’er the rose of dawn, 
Nor sunset’s varying hues withdrawn, 
Nor stars with which, above, around, 
The majesty of night is crowned; 


But heaven that sees this pointe aoom 
Has still some flower of choicest bloom, 
Has still some gem of priceless worth, 
For those inheritors of earth. 


For them may wisdom spread her page, 
Bequeathing wealth from age to age; 

To them make known, in time and place, 
The great exemplars of our race; 

Its heroes shall their courage raise, 

Its saints inspire their prayer and praise, 
Its music join their happy bands, 

In skill instruct their tender hands, 


We plant this field, to God most dear, 
In the sweet spring of childhood’s * ‘rain 
Aid us, foot neighbors, in our need, 

To sow it with immortal seed, 


We do not know, we cannot guess, 
What harvesting of blessedness, 

Of docile heart and thoughtful mind, 
Good husbandry may reap and bind; 


But well we deem that, in the height 
Where governs the supernal light, 

Joy shall requite the service wrought, 
Pay tenfold back the tribute brought; 
And with our sheaves your names shall be 
Bound in God’s golden granary. 


—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
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For the Companion. 


PSALMS IN HISTORY. 


The Huguenots, before the battle of Coutras, 
knelt and chanted the one hundred and eighteenth 
Psalm, ‘‘O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is 
good; because His merey endureth forever.” 

Seeing their attitude of supplication, some cour- 
tiers cried, ‘‘Behold, the cowards are already beg- 
ging mercy !” 

“No,” answered an old officer, who knew their 
way, ‘‘you may expect a stern fight from the men 
who sing Psalms and pray.” 

The anecdote illustrates the part the Psalms 
have played in history, especially in the throes 
that accompanied the Reformation. The forty- 
sixth Psalm, ‘‘God is our refuge and strength,” is 
the basis of the battle-hymn of that great Revo- 
lution, Luther’s “A strong tower is our God.” 
The sixty-eighth, ‘‘Let God arise, let His enemies 
be scattered,” was known among the Huguenots 
as the “Song of Battles.” Savanarola chanted it 
as he marched to the most precious pyre ever 
lighted in Florence. 

After the victory of Dunbar, Cromwell and 
his army sung the one hundred and seventeenth 
Psalm, ‘O praise the Lord, all ye nations; praise 
Him, all ye people.” 

No man knows what a great part the Psalms 
have played in the lives of men. ‘Thes@ poems, 
which reflect every praiseworthy human emotion, 
have associated themselves, like the rain and the 
sunlight, with alb sorts and conditions of men, 
women, and children. 

The penitential groanings of the sixth Psalm, 
“O Lord, rebuke me not in Thine anger,” have 
been sobbed out by Catherine de Medici, John 
Calvin, and Mrs. Carlyle. It might be properly 
called the ‘‘Universal Psalm of the Penitent.” 

When the eloquent, erratic Edward Irving was 
dying, he gathered up his strength and chanted, 
in Hebrew, the twenty-third Psalm, the Shep- 
herd’s Song. ‘Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil,” 
whispered Scotland’s great metaphysician, Sir 
William Hamilton, and then breathed out his 
spirit. 

The parting word of Luther, of Knox, of John 
Huss, of Jerome of Prague, and of countless 
martyrs and saints, was the fifth verse of the 
thirty-first Psalm: “Into Thine hand I commit 
my spirit.” 

The northernmost grave on the surface of the 
earth is near Cape Beechey, on the brow of a hill 
covered with snow. In it is buried the body of a 
member of the Nares Expedition. A large stone 
covers the dead, and on a copper tablet at the 
head is engraved a part of the seventh verse of 
the fifty-first Psalm: ‘“Wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.” 

Never was ‘“‘A Prayer of Moses, the man of 
God,” the ninetieth Psalm, read amid more sol- 
emn circumstances than on the occasion of the 
burial of one of the victims of the accident upon 
the Matterhorn in 1865. Three English gentle- 
men and their Swiss guide lost their lives. The 
almost formless bodies of three of them were 
found on the glacier below the mountain, and on 
one, that of the Rev. Charles Hudson, was found 
his Prayer-Book. 


Taking it reverently in his hands, a clergyman, 
present with the searching party, read from it the 
| ninetieth Psalm. The mourners stood around 
| the grave in the centre of a snow-field, never be- 
fore trodden by man. Above was the frowning 
mountain and the cloudless sky. Bronzed-faced 


| guides and sorrowful friends leaned on their al-| 
| pen-stocks, while the minister read the Prayer- | 


| Book version of the Psalm: 

“Lord, Thou hast been our refuge from one 
generation to another. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever the earth and the world 
were made, Thou art God from everlasting, and 


struction; again Thou sayest, Come again, ye 
children of men.” 


—_———+@)>—____ 
COOKS AND COOKERY. 


It has been somewhat disdainfully said that many 
of our public officials are paid salaries which are but 


a chef of genius is rare, and can pertinently quote to 
any epicure who complains at such a relative scale of 
prices, Adelina Patti’s reply to her manager, when 
he objected to the price she demanded for a number 
of concerts: ‘‘But that is more than the President of 
the United States gets for a year.”—‘Very well,” 
| pouted the spoiled diva, “get the President of the 
United States to sing for you, then!” 


| What gourmand would be quite happy over the 
cooking of an untrained alderman, even if that offi- 
cial would be content on a reduced salary ? 
Extravagant as we may be in the kitchen, we are 
less so than were the ancients. In Burnley’s ‘Ro- 
mance of Invention,” from which we take what fol- 
lows, we ure told that Mare Antony, for example, was 
so pleased with a repast prepared by a cook, for Cle- 
| opatra, that he presented the man with a whole town. 
| he Romans nursed their palates to such an extent 
that the “‘second hunger’ was cultivated as a science. 
Apicius, the chief gastronomer of his time, delivered 
lectures on the best modes of exciting hunger, and 
| established a ‘‘school of gluttony.” 
Vitellius allowed his cook about fifteen thousand 
dollars a day for mney x purposes, and Lucullus 
—- paid five thousand dollars for a little dinner for 
three. 

Heliogabalus was so prodigal that he had his peas 
sprinkled with grains of gold, his rice mixed with 
pearls, and his beans with amber. Tiberius had an 
economical little habit of crushing precious stones, 
and mixing them with wine, as had also Cleopatra. 
| At no period of history has there been such indul- 

ence in the pleasures of the table as at Rome, in the 
atter days of the empire. The livers and tongues of 
nightingales, rhinoceros’s eyes, the tender parts of 
| peacocks, and the brains of pheasants and thrushes 
were among the ordinary dishes on the luxurious 
Roman bill of fare. 
he Old Testament has not furnished many items 
to thg student of cookery, though it is said that a 
learnéd rabbi spent fifteen years in trying to discover 
the name of the cook who made Esau’s pottage. 

During the barbarism of the Middle Ages, plain 
and coarse food was the order of the day in Europe, 
and when costly dainties began to be in vogue, they 
appeared first in the monasteries. 

The table of the monks of Canterbury consisted 
daily of sixteen elaborate courses, and so great was 
the fame of the pious fathers’ cooking, that the Lord 
Abbot was generally asked for the loan of his cook 
when any great banquet was to be prepared. 

It was not until the seventeenth century, however, 
that artistic cooks sprang into existence and repute, 
and the Italians and French began to lead their 
neighbors in the culinary art. he French have 
always been most enthusiastic gourmets, as one 
might imagine from the speech of a Parisian in re- 
gard to a sauce invented by a countryman, “With a 
sauce like that a man might eat his own father!”’ 

The high esteem in which cooks may be held is 
attested by the remark once made by a French judge 
to the astronomer Laplace: “I look upon the inven- 
tion of a new dish as a far more interesting event for 
humanity than the discovery of a new star, inasmuch 
as we have already stars enough and to spare, but we 
could never have too many dishes.” 








IN A LOG WITH A WOLF. 


There is an element of foolhardiness in the cour- 
age that can face a ferocious wild beast in a hole 
just big enough to crawl into, and the justification 
for it in General Putnam’s case was only the neces- 
sity of ridding a poor colony of the robber that killed 
their sheep. There is almost certain death in such 
an act of daring, and it is generally only the few suc- 
cessful exploits of the kind that we hear about. Still, 
it is human to admire a brave man anywhere. A 
bear-liunter named Tansin was the hero of the latest 
“Putnam-and-the-wolf’”’ story. While trailing bears 
in Arkansas last winter, with several companions 
and a pack of dogs, they came upon the track of a 
large wolf. The chase had led through a difficult 
“timber-bottom,” and turned along the bank of a 
creek. 


Not far above this point the hunters passed an old 
squatter’s shanty, the occupant of which informed 
them that, on hearing the dogs, he had run out just 
in time to get a glimpse of a very large wolf, with 
the dogs in close pursuit. 

“What kind?” Tansin asked. 

“Black,” tersely replied the squatter. 

This information only made the hunters more anx- 
ious to capture the brute. Pushing on as rapidly as 
possible after the dogs, the wolf was brought to bay 
about two miles above, but before the hunters arrived 
_ ta off the dogs, and again continued his 

ight. 

Two of the five a were so badly wounded that 
they came in, and refused to enter the chase again. 
The others remained true grit. From this point the 
wolf turned out into the bottom again, and in about 
half an hour the dogs barked “treed.” Upon coming 
to the spot, the hunters found he had taken refuge in 
a hollow log, and at once counted him their meat. 

But there was a slight omission in the calculations. 
The log, which was of considerable length, made a 
bend some distance from the butt, so that it was im- 
— to shoot the wolf by firing into the hole. 

he axe was in camp, miles away, and the log so 
Sony that it would take hours to burn it through, 
while the wind was in the wrong direction to blow 
smoke into it. 

After thoroughly considering the adverse situation, 
Tansin proposed to crawl into the log to the crook, 
and shoot the beast, which could be heard within, 
— and snapping viciously at sound of their 
voices. 

Stripping off his outer garments, that his move- 
ments. might be unimpeded as far as possible, he 
boldly entered the log head first, pushing his cocked 
rifle carefully before him. 

The opening was large enough to admit a man on 
“all fours,” bit would not allow turning around. 
Making his way cautiously to the bend of the log, 
Tansin perceived the green eyes of the wolf glaring 
at him from the other end, and in the same instant 
the great, savage brute charged. 

Hurriedly raising his rifle as best he could in such 
@ cramped space, the hunter fired at random, with 





world without end. Thou turnest man to de-| 


the fractional part of those enjoyed by cooks of high | 
standing in their profession. That may well be, for | 





! the muzzle nearly touching, and then rapidly backed 


out. All remained quiet within, and after waiting a 
short time for the smoke to disperse, Tansin again 
entered the log, but soon reappeared holding a stout 
line, upon which all gave a pull, and dragged forth a 
huge, pure black wolf, dead, with his breast pierced 
fairly with a 44-calibre rifle-ball— St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 








For the Companion. 


THE PRESENT TIME. 


Voices that call upon us from the past 
Strengthen our hearts and daily cheer us on; 
A noble legacy, which long shall last, 
Is our inheritance of deeds well done. 
But Hope looks forward with a brighter face 
han Memory’s. Forgetting days gone by, 
It sets its tter race 
Than any mort*| yet has dared to try; 
It sees more glories than have yet been won, 
It hears strong voices, urging men to rise 
nd look no more on what is past and gone, 
But, with their faces lifted to the skies, 
To live like heroes, so that men shall say. 
“Life never had such meaning as to-day.” 


C. M. SHELDON. 
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QUELLING A MUTINY. 


Until a generation or two ago the British navy had, 
for a great many years, depended upon the “press” to 
supply it with recruits. A “press gang” consisted of 
a squad of armed men, under command of an officer, 
who were sent ashore to kidnap any fine-looking fel- 
low to whom the officer took a fancy, and force him 
on board of the men-of-war. These “impressed” 
men, compelled to sail on a long cruise, sometimes 
mutinied, when the ship was far away from British 
ports. Early in the present century, His Majesty’s 
ship Ferret, an eighteen-gun sloop, was cruising in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Her commander was George 
Cadogan, afterwards an earl and an admiral. 


One night he was asleep on his cot, lightly dressed. 
The skylight had been taken off, and suddenly 
through it an old quartermaster whispered from the 
deck, ‘‘Sir, the ship’s company!” 

adogan heard and understood. Seizing his sabre, 
he sprang on deck through the open ae A tall 
mulatto stood over the companion ladder with a cut- 
lass. Cadogan felled him to the deck, saying, “You 
infernal scoundrel, what are you here for?” 

“To cut you down as you came up the ladder,” 
doggedly answered the man. 

adogan ordered the sentries to call up the marines 
and the officers. Then, going forward, he encountered 
the sailors moving aft. 

“You rascals, what does this mean?” he shouted. 

The men hesitated; their plan was disturbed by 
the commander’s sudden appearance. 

‘Load with ball!” ordered Cadogan to the marines, 
who had formed on the quarter-deck. 

“Up into the rigging, every man of ye!” he shouted 
to the sailors. “I'll shoot any sailor seen on deck 
five minutes hence.” 

The men saw they were beaten, and began mount- 
ing the rope ladders. 

“Any man who comes down will die,” said the 
commander. 

The vessel was in the trade-winds, which blew 
steadily, and therefore was easily navigated into the 
harbor of Port Royal, Jamaica. The seamen’s food 
was sent up to them by boys, during the two days’ 
voyage to the island, where eleven of the mutineers 
were hanged at the yard-arm. After the execution, 
baa went again to sea with the same crew—less 
the eleven dead men. 
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SWALLOWED A MENAGERIE. 


M. D’Orbigny, a traveller who was passing through 
Guiana, in South America, was, when encamped one 
night in the edge of a wood, awakened by what he 
took to be the cries of a man in distress. He lis- 
tened, and heard, following each other in great rapid- 
ity, what seemed to be a scream of terror and despair, 
then a supplication, and then a cry as of one dying. 
The traveller leaped from his couch, seized his gun, 
and hastily woke his Indian guide. 


“Come, this instant!” he cried. ‘There is some 
one being murdered in the thicket. Let us go to his 
assistance.” 

Thereupon the cries were Se, and the Indian 
listened. He burst into a laugh. 

“What do you mean?” asked the traveller. 

“That, sir,” said the guide, “is the tion-tion bird, 
aes on a limb somewhere in the neighborhood. 

tis only a piece of mockery. Presently you will hear 
him laugh.” 

And, then, in fact, a wild shout as of laughter rang 
out on the night-air. 

The tion-tion is a sort of South American mock- 
ing-bird, which has an extraordinary gift of imita- 
tion. It is also a bird of great beauty of plumage. 
It is sometimes called the “‘yellow-neck.” Its feathers 
are of lively colors and its tail is brilliant and spread- 
ing. The natives use its feathers to decorate their 
hats with on feast-days, and turn their head-gear into 
golden crowns in appearance. 

The bird mimics almost every sound he hears, and 
imitates the — of men as successfully as the 

arrot does. The inhabitants of Guiana assert that 

e can imitate faithfully the accent of the English, 
French, and Spanish. Natural sounds and the cries 
of animals of every sort he reproduces very cleverly. 
The story is told of a negro who saw and heard the 
tion-tion for the first time, and who exclaimed, after 
the bird had ae] through his long list of imitations 
of animals, “‘Ha! him eat a whole menageric !” 
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HE KEPT HIS WORD. 


The man who is constitutionally incapable of tell- 
ing the truth is a difficult subject to manage. He 
requires such drastic treatment as Colonel Cockerill, 
the managing editor of the New York World, once 
administered to aman who never told the truth when 
alie would answer. Cockerill was then editor of a 
struggling weekly in a Western town, and one morn- 
ing a fellow walked into the office, saying, “If you’ll 
send me your paper, I’ll bring you a load of wood 
next week.” The editor suggested that he would 
prefer to see the wood first. 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” said the subscriber. “Just 
send me your paper, and”— 

“See here. How am I to know that you are going 
to keep your word ?”’ 

“Easy enough. If that load of wood aint here by 
next Saturday, you’ll know that I’m dead. If I’m 
livin’, I'll bring it myself, or I’ll send it, one or 
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other. 
“All right. I'll send the paper, and take the 
wood.” 


The paper was sent. A week passed, and no wood 
came. Another week went by, and still no wood. 

The editor wrote a glowing obituary of his delin- 
quent subscriber. He paid a touching eulogy to his 
manliness and integrity. 

He said that his word was his bond, and that in all 
his dealings he was reliability and honestv personi- 
fied. There was not a degree of praise and exalta- 
tion that the editor did not use upon his subject. 

The next morning Editor Cockerill, looking through 
the office window, saw the “corpse” approaching, 
with fire in his eye and a copy of the paper in his 
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hand. The editor suddenly became busy. The door 
opened. In walked Mr. Delinquent. 

“‘Say, there!” he exclaimed. 

The editor turned, and started in amazement. 
“What!” said he. ‘You alive? I thought you were 
dead. Let me congratulate you.” 

“Of course I’m alive. What do you mean by this 
infernal article in your paper?” 

“Oh, that?” said the, editor, blandly. ‘That? 
Why, you told me that if the load of wood you prom- 
ised wasn’t here in a week, you’d be dead, and I took 
you for a man of your word.” 

The fire faded out of the delinquent’s eye, and go- 
ing closer to the desk, he said, ‘“‘See here, vee fel- 
ler, it’s no use tryin’ to get ahead of you. I'll brin 
that wood next Monday, if it rains brimstone an 
pitchforks.” 
| And for once in his life he kept his word. 
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| HER SPHERE. 


Young people often entertain highly exaggerated 
notions of their own abilities. Possessing no proper 
standard of comparison, and flattered by ignorant 
admirers, they come to look upon a very ordinary gift 

| for writing or speaking or singing as nothing short 
|of genius itself. They need only a ‘fair chance,” as 
| they think, to take the world by storm; and fathers 
| and mothers, unhappily, are sometimes no wiser than 
their children in this respect. 








A wealthy gentleman living in a large city was 
called upon by a worthy woman from the country, at 
whose house he had once boarded for a few days in 
the summer. He received his visitor very kindly, and 
asked whether he could be of service to her in any way 
during her stay in town. 

“Well, yes,” she said. = main object in coming 
to the city was to see if I couldn’t find a place for my 
daughter Harriet—you remember her?” 

“Yes, I think I do,” replied the merchant; “but 
why does she wish to leave home? Is it necessary?” 

“Oh, no; but she feels, and so do I, that she’s out 
of her speer off there in the country. The fact is, 
Harriet is a little above the common run of girls.” 

“Indeed? 

“Yes. I don’t know but we showed you some of 
her paintings when you were with us last summer; 
and did you hear her sing?” 

The gentleman could hardly repress a smile as he 
replied that he did, 

‘Well, she can sing ever so much louder now, and 
folks think her voice ought to be cultivated. Then 
she has a natural ear for music, and can play most 
any tune without notes. And she is very ambitious.” 

“What does she wish to do?” 

“Well, I think she could easy enough make a great 
artist or a great singer. One thing is certain, she 
ought to do something a little better than cookin 
and sewing; so I thought I’d come to the city an 
either get her a regular place to paint for the big 
picture stores or a place to sing.” 

The gentleman said afterward, ‘It took me two full 
hours to convince that mother of the folly of her 
plans.” She was, no doubt, sadly disappointed; but, 
none the less, the plain-spoken merchant had done 
her a very great kindness. 
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ON A RANCH. 


Tending sheep must be a monotonous, lonesome 
life, pleasant to those who love solitude and know 
how to commune with nature, but irksome, if not 
altogether unbearable, to such as are naturally de- 
pendent upon human society. This pretty sketch of 
a California ranch is curiously made up of lights and 
shadows—like life itself. 


The shepherd in charge is an Italian, named Gae- 
tano. The porch of his shanty was wreathed with 
vines and blossoms, and opened on a characteristic 
little garden, half garlic, the other half pinks and 

eraniums. As I sat there looking out on the scene, 
ne told me of a young man who had come from Italy 
to be herder for him, and who had gone mad and 
shot himself. 

“Three go crazy last year,’”’ he said. “Dey come 
from home, not know noting. You see, never got 
company for speak at all.” 

This young man grew melancholy almost at once; 
was filled with abnormal fears of the coyotes, and 
begged for a pistol to shoot them with. 

“He want my pistol. I not want give. I say, 
*You little sick; you stay home in house; I send oder 
man.’ My wife she go town, buy clothes for baptism 
one baby got. He get pistol while she gone.” 

They found him lying dead, with his catechism in 
one hand and the pistol in the other. 

As Gaetano finished the —= a great flock of two 
thousand shorn sheep were suddenly let out from one 
of the corrals. With a great burst of bleating they 
dashed off, the collie running after them. Gaetano 
seized his whistle, and blew a sharp call onit. The 
dog halted, looked back, uncertain for a second; one 
more whistle, and he bounded on. 

“He know,” said Gaetano. “He take dem two 
tousand all right. I like better dat dog as ten men.” 


SCIENTIFIC FISHING. 


Fish stories commonly have a flavor which is not 
exactly that of fish. The following has the appear- 
ance of being genuine, and is at least credible. It is 
reported from Utah, but is one of a kind that does 
not need a remote location. All the elements of the 
story may be found on almost any stream in the 
United States. 


The angler lay on his stomach on the “bridge’’ (it 
was a three-foot-and-a-half stream), with one eye 
looking down between two of the logs. When he saw 
any fish he thrust his “rod” through the space, and 
held it in front of the fishes’ noses. 

At the end of the rod were some six inches of string, 
with a hook tied on with a large knot, and baited 
with dough. When the fish had got thoroughly in- 
terested in the dough, the angler would jerk up his 
rod, and, by some unaccountable oversight on the part 
of the fishes, it was found that about once in fifty 
jerks a fish came up out of the water. 

They seemed to me to be young trout; but, what- 
ever the species, they must have been the most imbe- 
cile of finned things. 

I —— catching them with the finger and 
thumb, but the boys grinned at me, saying “The fish 
wouldn’t let ye.” 
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IRISH BULLS. 


The form of speech known as a “bull” is supposed 
to be indigenous to Ireland. Most of us are conscious, 
at times, of roundly contradicting ourselves in terms, 
but the most amusing of such paradoxical statements 
are quoted as coming from our Hibernian friends. 


An Irish paper once inserted the —— notice : 
‘Whereas, Patrick O’Connor lately left his lodgings, 
this is to give notice that if he does not return imme- 
diately and pay for the same, he will be advertised.” 

One of the latest Irish bulls is to be found in an 
editorial of a leading Nationalist paper: ‘So long as 
Ireland was silent under her wrongs, England was 
deaf to her cries.” 

It must have been a Hibernian notice which is said 
to have been _ over the gate of a French ceme- 
tery: “Only the dead who live in this parish are bur- 
ied here.” 

It was an old American farmer, however, who per- 

trated the following. In describing a particularly 

arren spring, he said, ‘‘Last year, when the trees 
was in flower, there wa’n’t a blossom on ’em?”’ 









































JUNE 2, 1887. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A | *A little girl ?” | Did you take lunch ?” 
Vis ‘*Yes.”” | “fea 
{.. es ae “About my age ?” “Bread and butter ?” 
SSS | = \ “Yes.” “Yes.” 
ZG “A silk parasol ?” “And a hard-boiled egg ?" 
t) Ahi am “Yes.” “Yes.” 
PB es ; = “With a crooked handle ?” “And cheese ?” 
(# CHILDREN S PAGE +) ‘With a straight handle.” “Yes.” 








For the Companion. 


DAISY AND I. 


I had put on Daisy’s hat, 
And she had put on mine; 
And then we ran and got to school 
Just as the clock struck nine. 
And there I sat in Daisy’s 
seat, 


“Going to school, was she ?” 

“You.” 

‘With books, and a slate, and a lunch-basket ?” 
“Yes.” 

| “Just like I do?” 

| Fea” 

| You went to school when 
didn't you, papa?” 

| “Oh, yes.” 


you were little, 





“T don’t like cheese. Mamma doesn’t put any 
in my basket. I guess I’ll run and play awhile.” 

“All right, Myra; but—what do you think of 
my story ?” 

“Oh, it was ever so nice.” 

But I wasn’t quite sure whether I had told the 
story or whether she had told it, or whether there 
had been any story told at all. 


Frank H. STANUFFER. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE, 


| Combine my first and second to make a dread disease ; 
My third is never many, be 
it of birds or bees; 





And she went into mine; 
For I was Daisy for the day, 
And she was me, May 
Vine. 
At noon each ate the other’s 
lunch; 
My appetite was small, 
For mamma’d made my 
special cake, 
And Daisy had it all. 


Then, after school, when I 
went off 
To Daisy’s house to tea, 
I thought “would mamma 
spread the jam 
As thick for her as me?” 


And Daisy’s papa’d brought 
for her 
A box of chewing gum; 
And, oh! I saw across the 
street 
“Fairy Tales” 
come! 


; Tar 


My had 


ore 


You see, I don’t like chew- 
ing gum, 
It makes me sick, indeed; 
While Daisy—she’s a dar. 
ling girl, 
But doesn’t like to read. 
So, like a flash, I skipped 
away, 
And right upon the walk 
Was Daisy dear — she’d 
started, too! 
We didn’t stop to talk; 
But I ran into papa’s house, 
And was so glad ’twas 
past, 
And I was my own mam- 
ma’s girl, 
And in her arms at last! 
M. B. W. 


I 
For the Companion. 


WHO TOLD THE 
STORY ? 


‘Tell mea story, papa,” 
said little Myra. 

I lifted her into my lap, 
and began : 

“A man was driving a 
pony through the woods.” 
“What is a woods ?”’ 

**A forest.” 

‘“‘What is a forest ?”’ 

**A lot of trees.”’ 

“Like at grandma’s ?”’ 

“Yes, dear. A man was 
driving a black pony 
through’’— 

“A black pony, papa ?” 

“Ton.” 

‘With a white star on 
its forehead ?” 

**Yes, pet.”’ 

“And one white foot ?”” 

“Yes, dear. A man was 
driving a pony through 
the woods. He met a 
dog” — 

“A big dog, papa ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘With a brass collar 
on ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Like Uncle Joe’s ?” 

“Tes.” 

‘What was the dog’s 
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name? 
“Carlo.” 
“Oh! 
‘There was a cat”— 
“But you hadn’t said anything about a cat.” 
“Hadn’t I? Well, it was in the wagon.” 
‘Beside the man ?” 
“Te.” 
‘On the seat beside him ?”’ 
“Te.” 
‘‘And where was the kitten ?”’ 
“The kitten? Oh, it was in the wagon, too.” 
“In a basket ?”” 
“Fea,” 
‘With a lid to it?” 
“Tou” 
“It didn’t jump out, did it ?” 
“No, dear.” 
“Well, goon. Why do you stop so often ?” 
“A girl came along with a parasol” — 
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Side of the wall. 
L.B.C. 


My whole, of snowy white- 
ness, is a blossom apt 
to please. 


2. 
A FLORAL PUZZLE. 


Let us f° in the garden 
and pluck the following 
flowers: For the first we 
will take the emblem of 
meekness and _ affection. 
Sometimes this is called 
“Little Darling,” and it is 
more distinguished for its 
perfume than beauty. Mary 
Howitt tells of a poor man 
who gathered, for his ‘‘Sun- 
day nosegay,” 


‘“Moss-rose bud, 
Vion A White pink, and —.” 


The second to gather will 
be the emblem of hope. A 
variety of this flower is 
called “‘Love-lies-bleeding.” 
Cowper has written of this 
flower: ‘The only —— flow- 
er on earth is virtue.” It is 
also styled “Life Everlast- 
ing,” and “is very pretty. 

‘ Its silvery white blossoms, 
being intermixed with the 
American Laurel, form a 
handsome and unwithering 
garland for winter.” 

Next we must have the 
emblem of energy in adver- 
sity. Shakespeare remarks : 
“For though ——, the more 
it is trodden on, the faster it 
grows; yet youth, the more 
it is wasted, the more it 
wears.” 

Then we must cull the 
emblem of jidelity in mis- 
Jortune. ‘It isasweet flow- 
er, and “derives its name 
from its habit of springing 
up amid old ruins and from 
the crevices of broken 
stones. Thomson gives a 
complete description of it 
in the following line: 


“The yellow , stained 
with iron brown.” 


For the fifth we will se- 
cure the emblem of incon- 
stancy. This delicate, sweet- 
scented blossom opens only 
in the evening. Hear what 
Keats has said of it: 








“A tuft of evening —, 
O’er which the wind may 
hover till it dozes; 
O’er which it well might 
take a pleasant sleep, 
But that ’tis ever startled 
by the leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers.” 


And for the sixth, and 
last, we will obtain the em- 
blem of mental beauty. Here 
is a description of this flow- 
er: “It has white, starry 
flowers, opening in clusters 
and very beautiful. After 
the petals have fallen, the 
stamens assume feathery 
ornaments that are exceed- 
ingly — and elegant. It 
grows much by streams and 
in moist places, forming 
beautiful arbors by twining 
itself luxuriantly over every 
shrub that grows within its 

nf reach.” Barry Cornwall 
a ra) ,; speaks of the 
“Boundless ——, between 
Whose wilderness of leaves 
white roses peeped.” 


Now, add together the 
first and fifth letters of the 
first flowers; the sixth and 
seventh of the second; the 
second and fifth of the third ; 
the fifth and tenth of the 
fourth; the sixth and sev- 
enth of the fifth; the third 
and eighth of the sixth, and 
you will have a term often 
applied to June. 

FLORIST. 


ANAGRAM. 


The omitted rhymes are 
formed from the six letters 
omitted from the last line. 








For the Companion. 


A FOREIGNER. 


If you should go a-travelling to Italy or Spain, 

Do you think you would be able to talk so very plain? 
And that is why the baby can’t make you understand, 
| They talk a different language from ours in Babyland. 
JULIA M. LIPPMANN. 
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For the Companion, 


JOHNNY’S BATH. 





One day Johnny went barefooted, and played in 
| the sand until his feet were as dirty as any other 
| little pig’s feet—so his mamma told him. 

“Come in the house and let Mary wash them,” 
| said she. 





But Johnny didn’t care about having his feet 
washed. 

Besides, he wasn’t ready to go in. 

He wanted to play go a-fishing in the rain- 
water barrel. 

Pretty soon mamma heard a little splash and a 
cry. 

She knew what it meant. 
chief again. 

He was in the rain-water barrel this time. 

By the time mamma got to him, Mary had fished 
him out, dripping as a little water-rat. 

‘“Why-ee, Johnny!” said mamma; 
Johnny True!’ 

Johnny looked the least bit ashamed, but his 
eyes twinkled for all that. 

‘““W-well, m-mamma,’’ he gasped; ‘‘I did g-get 
my feet-t washed, anyh-how!” 


Johnny was in mis- 


‘why, 


A maiden was walking with 
Fido, her * * * 

One day in the lane, when 
her pastor she met. 
“Dear sir,” said the maid, ‘‘will you please tell me why 

You planted this hedge, with its flowers to * * * 
With those in your garden, on bush or on * * * *? 

A hedge should have thorns and not flowers, you see.” 
“Oh, yes,” said her pastor, ‘I'll soon tell you why, 
That knot of a question I'll quickly un * * *. 

If my baby were crying for hurtful mince * * *, 

I'd refuse, yet with playthings his tears I would dry. 
So, intruders I’]l not to my garden in * * * *, 

But the hedge with its blossoms theireyes shall delight, 
And ——— to pluck them, to all I will give it, 
For that was my thought when I planted this ******,"” 


LILIAN PAYSON. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Our fallen heroes. 


2. S-TAR OF BETHLEHE-M 
OSAGE ORANG-E 
L-YcoPODIU-M 
D-WARF PALMETT-O 
I-MMORTAL FLOWE-R 
E-ARLY GLADIOL-I 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-oftice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
“WASHERWOMAN’S HAND.” 


There is hardly a more intractable disease than 
chronic rheumatism. Year after year, with now and 
then an interval of relief, it goes on, not directly 
shortening one’s days, but not seldom making its 
victim wish them shortened. 

There may be a possibility of a permanent cure, 
but prevention is not only far better than cure, but is 
more practicable, because, in most cases, nothing 
more is necessary than to avoid exposure which may 
be avoided. 

The joints are the usual points of attack—some- 
times those of the ankle, sometimes those of the 
knee, the shoulder, the wrist, or the fingers. The 
attacks, however, are not at random; they are aimed 
at those joints which are overworked. 

For this reason, they often attack the wrist and 
fingers of washerwomen, the tendency thither being 
greatly increased by the violent changes of tempera- 
ture to which these parts are subjected, and that, too, 
at a time when the whole body is heated by exercise, 
and when, therefore, the joints are in a specially sus- 
ceptible state. 

Not only do these joints become exceedingly pain. 
ful, and thus interfere with needed sleep, but the 
hand at length becomes deformed. 

The disease is a great affliction in the case of pro- 
fessional washerwomen; for the bread of their chil 
dren, and too often that of a lazy and drunken hus- 
band, depends on their work. But a great number 
of other women are exposed to it. 

We have now chiefly in mind the tens of thousands 
of heads of familes who are liable to bring this afflic- 
tion on themselves. 

They do their own washing, and do it, necessarily, 
in addition to their other work. These energetic but 
excessively imprudent women, on washing day, rush 
from hot to cold, and from cold to hot, without a 
thought of harm. They go with irritated joints and 
open pores from the steaming washtub to the ice- 
cold clothes-line. Coming back to the kitchen, they 
scrub the floor, and hasten the dinner over the cook 
stove. Isit a wonder that multitudes of our choicest 
wives and mothers suffer from what the doctors call 
“the washerwoman's hand?” 

Our necessary ailments are numerous enough, with 
out adding to them a painful and deforming trouble, 
which can be avoided with due care. 


——_ > 
THE OLD-TIME PARTY. 


This social entertainment, which has lately been 
well illustrated by societies in Salem and other 
places, not only is novel but may be made historically 
instructive. It consists of a reproduction of the local 
costumes, t , and 3s of one hundred or 
more years ago. 

Thus a city like Boston might furnish such an ex- 
hibition as is described by Hawthorne in ‘Howe's 
Masquerade,” and other “Old Province House” 
stories; New York could reproduce the local scenes 
described by Irving’s pen, and Washington the scenes 
in the times of Lord Fairfax. Every town in the 
long-settled States has some quaint history, some as- 
sociation with interesting and often heroic people of 
& past generation. 

“The old-time party” is supposed faithfully to rep- 
resent these people and scenes. Those who figure in 
the entertainment wear the garments of their ances- 
tors, such as military uniforms, wedding-dresses, 
knee-buckles, high combs, and “sky-scraper” bonnets. 

Lofty head-dresses, in some places, form a curious 
feature of these masques. The old-time square pew, 
with its hinged seat and comfortable easy chairs and 
odd foot-stool, may, in old colonial places, be repro- 
duced, and the family, from old to young, appear in 
it in tableau, and, perhaps, sing an old tune from the 
Bay Psalm Book or “Winchell’s Watts.” 

The pillory and stocks are also interesting in such 
an exhibition; while the judge with his wig and 
cane, and the doctor with his saddle-bags, are sure 
to be popular figures. 

A supposed reception by the family that was once 
most eminent in the history of the place where it is 
given is instructive and pleasing. The minuet from 








“Don Giovanni” may be played as an introduction. 
The guests as they arrive at the supposed reception 
may be announced in a loud voice. The names given 
should be those of people conspicuous in local his- 
tory. 

The Thackeray Carnival in Boston a year ago re- 
produced the quaint and stately people of Thackeray's 
“Virginians” and “Henry Esmond.” The entertain. 
ment, wisely managed, may thus be made quite use- 
ful historically as well as amusing. 





_— — a — —-—— 
DISHONEST. 


One of the oldest and most popular of the Boston 
firms of retail grocers owes much of its success to 
the fact that it deals as “squarely” with children as 
with parents, and with servants as with their mis- 
tresses. The Albany Zvening Journal mentions a 
merchant of that city who acts upon the opposite 
policy. 

A citizen said the other day, concerning a city mer- 
chant, “I have no dealings with that man, because I 
do not think he is honest.” 

The friend remonstrated at this expression, re- 
marking that he had always considered the merchant 
to be upright and honorable. He received the follow- 
ing reply 

“I do not know whether I am justified in calling 
the merchant dishonest, but I base my suspicions on 
these facts. 

“T have been in the habit of sending my office-boy 
to his place to buy certain small articles that I have 
needed, and I have noticed that very often he sells to 
this child imperfect articles, and gives him for aange 
mutilated currency or Canadian money, which he 
knows perfectly well older persons would not take, 
as they are not acceptable in current transactions. 

“I think that a merchant who will take advantage 
of a child in this way, would take advantage of an 
adult if he could, and I prefer not to do business 
with such persons.” 


eee 
PET SNAKE. 


Waterton, the famous Englishman, whose narrative 
of his South American explorations is instructive 
and interesting, once caught, single-handed, a snake 
ten feet long. He has, however, been surpassed by 
D’Albertis, the explorer of New Guinea, who dragged 
a snake thirteen feet long out of his hole. 


Seeing the natives running away from a tree, he 
went to them and learned that they had discovered a 
large snake which frightened them. Going to the 
tree, he saw a snake with one-third of its length pro- 
truding from a hole. As its size indicated that it was 
not poisonous, he at once grasped its tail and dragged 
it out of the hole. 

The moment the head emerged, D’ Albertis flattened 
its neck close to the head by planting one foot firmly 
thereon. Grasping the body firmly with both hands. 
while his foot held its head, he turned to the terrified 
natives with an air of triumph. 

The snake writhed and twisted itself round the 
man’s arm, or, better, coiling itself so tightly as to stop 
the circulation, and make his hand black. Securing 
it firmly to a long, thick stick, he gave it to his por- 
ters to carry home; they marched off cautiously with 
their thirteen feet of snake. 

The reptile became sotame that it would let D’Al- 
bertis caress it, without trying to bite. The natives 
used to howl with amazement, when they saw the 
monster coiled around him. 


éi ——— 
IDENTIFYING CRIMINALS. 


A new method of identifying criminals has been 
adopted in the prisons of France, Russia. and Japan. 
It consists in taking the exact measurement of the 
person upon his coming to the jail. 


His waist, the length and width of the head, the 
left middle finger, the left foot, the outstretched 
arms, the three other fingers of the left hand, the 
left arm from the elbow to the wrist, and the length 
and width of the ear are measured, and the color of 
the eyes and any — are noted down. 

A photograph is also immediately taken, and by 
these means the many mistakes which have been 
made by trusting to a photographer only are avoided. 

It is stated that habitual criminals, particular! 
English pickpockets, are so convinced of the infalli- 
bility of the method that they will on no account 
submit to the measurement, and offer violent resist- 
ance whenever the attempt is made to measure them. 


— - -— 
KEEPING HIS WORD. 


Uncle Enoch Johnson, a colored man, who finds it 
hard work to pay his bills promptly on account of his 
large family, was waited upon by his butcher, who 
reminded him of an unpaid bill. 


“D'se mighty sorry, Mr. Cleaver,” said Uncle Enoch, 
‘but I can’t pay ye dis monf.” 

ae went away and returned in exactly a 
month. 

“T’se sorry, sah,” said Mr. Johnson, when the 
butcher presented his bill, “but I can’t pay ye nuffin 
dis monf.” 

“Not this month? Why, that’s just exactly what 
you told me last month!” 

“Sartain suah,” said Uncle Enoch, drawing himself 
up with injured dignity, ‘“‘an’ aint I done kep’ my 
word, sah?” 

—_-_-—+>— 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Tommy, walking with his father, saw him give a 
beggar five cents, and inquired into the matter: 

“‘What did you give that man five cents for, papa?” 
asked Tommy. 

“So that he might eat bread, my boy,” said the 
father. 

That evening, at the supper-table, it was observed 
that Tommy declined to eat any bread, in any shape. 

“Aren't you eating bread now-a-days, my boy?” his 
mother asked. 

“No, mamma.” 

“Why not?” 

“So papa’ll give me five cents.” 





a 
CHOIR WANTED. 


The principal of an Eastern school of vocal music 
once received the following letter from the clerk of a 
church in a distant city: 


“We want to know what it would cost to hire an 
averagely good quartett quire of four persons, con- 
sisting of one good base singer, one tenner, one altoe, 
and one sopranner, to do ordinary church singing. 
Some of them might also get posishuns in our schools, 
as teachers are needed here.” 

The principal could not help thinking that teachers 
were needed more than singers, if the letter sent was 
written by one of the best-educated citizens. 


rs 
“AND that is silver ore, is it?” said an old lady, as 
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Ice-cream, to be first-class, should be fine grained. 
That’s what the White Mountain Freezer produces. [ Adv, 
qvnstionctiincatllipaiaheamene 

To readers of this paper, handsomely illustrated 
publications will be sent free on applicagion tojCHas. 8. 
Free, G. P. & T. A. N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn., viz 
Alice’s Adventures {n Wonderland, Proctor Knott's 
Duluth Speech Illustrated, Thro’? Wonderland and 
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| MARCUS WARD & CO.’S 


Royal Irish Linen Writing Paper. 


The very best paper now in use for social and select 
correspondence. A handsome sample box, con- 
taining two quires, with Envelopes, sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt. of ONE DOLLAR, by 


Northern Pacific Excursions. [Adv. | MARCUS WARD & CO., 734 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


Free from Lime and Absolutely Pure. 





The Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar specially refined and 
prepared for its use by patent processes, by which the Tartrate of Lime is totally 
eliminated. 

This highly important result has been attained only with great care, labor and 
expense. In money alone a quarter of a million dollars has been invested in 
patents, machinery and appliances by which the crude Cream of Tartar, being 
procured direct from the wine districts of Europe, and subjected in this country 
to these exclusive processes, is rendered entirely free, not only from the objection- 
able Tartrate of Lime, but from other foreign substances. 

This adds greatly to the cost of manufacturing Royal Baking Powder; but, as 
all its other ingredients are selected and prepared with the same precise care, and 
regardless of labor or expense, an article is produced that is entirely free from any 
extraneous substance and chemically pure in all respects. 

No lime, earth, alum or impurity of any kind can, by inadvertence or by the 
use of adulterated articles or otherwise, be introduced into the “Royal,” and it con- 
tains no ingredients except those certified by the most eminent chemists necessary 
to make a pure, wholesome and perfect baking powder. 

It costs more to manufacture the Royal Baking Powder than any other; but it 
is, as shown by chemical analysis, the only absolutely pure Baking Powder made. 

Royal is the only Baking Powder made that is free from both lime and alum. 





Y(TESTORPE DO TARGET 


VAIR TINE PUBLE- 


BEAUTIFUL, STRONG, ACCURATE, SAFE. 
The most Fascinating Sport for 


FOURTH OF JULY, VACATION, AND WINTER EVENINGS. 


The RIFLE is BESSEMER STEEL, all NICKEL-PLATED. It is a beautiful little 
arm, same size and model as Government Carbine. Weighs one-half pound. More accurate thaha 
revolver; PERFECTLY HARMLESS. No wder, caps or darts. It shoots a smooth 
wood bobbin, which can be used over and over, Can fire 30 T ES PER MINUTE. Torpedo 
Target for 4th of July. Best thing ever invented for target practice. Put a large torpedo in 

al for bull’s eye, and 24 common ones in outer circles, When you hit a ring you getacrack,. When 
= ie bet 3 Da get a BANG, It is « poor shot who cannot explode some torpedo 9 times 
2 out of 10 at 3 


OH, BOYS AND CIRLS, IT’S LOTS OF FUN! 
Mother wil co, OE like THAT kind.” And father will say, “Let me try that; that’s 
THE BANNER POCKET TARGET ‘ Seine bullion aad tag socom theme, es 


a . 
Great sport playin: and other games; full directions sent, Fine practice, shooting on the 


y; shot can't roll off. 
Rifle, 1 Target and 15 flyers, in neat wood case, . ° - $1.00 
FULL Complete Outfit, Rifle, th Targets, Flyers, &c., in wood case, 1.25 
Postage and sking, 25 cents additional, Extra Shot, 15 for 5 cents. 
SIZE ‘o each buyer 








T of a Rifle we will discount 25 cents on every additional order he will send 

SHOT before July 4th. In this way you can pay for your own. By mows yours you can easily 
find four friends who will want one. Every boy and girl is delighted with the little sharp- 

shooter. Don,t wait. Everything warranted. Fully Illustrated Circular sent for 


J. EF. WILSON & Co., Worcester, Mass. 


WOOD'S LADIES BLACKING. 
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LADIES’ BOOTS AND SHOES can be made elegant and preserved only by using 





she examined a curious-looking bit of mineral. 
“Yes,” said her husband. 
“And how do they get the silver out?” 
“They smelt it.” 





“Well, that’s queer,” she said, applying her nose to 
the ore, “I smelt it, too, but I didn’t get any silver.” 


a blacking that contains no acid or shellac; that will not crack and scale; that will preserve 
| the leather and render it perfectly pliable; and that will give a Jet Black lustrous polish. There is 
but ONE blacking made that answers all these conditions satisfactorily, and when you buy again, 


| ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR WOOD’S LADIES’ BLACKING. 
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For the Companion, 


THE WONDERS OF THE CASCAPEDIA. 
By the Marquis of Lorne. 


Illustrated for the Youth's Companion by the 
Princess Louise. 


“Well, this is my idea of perfect human happi 
ness!” So said a gallant officer, as he sat at the 
bottom of a birch-bark canoe, and leant back against 
a board of fir-wood placed so as to support him, and 
shield him from the sharp edge of the cross thwarts, 

It was a hot day, and 
the canoe was proceeding 
up stream, and he was 
the only passenger. If 
the two sturdy Indians, 
who acted as pole-men, 
had spoken, they would 
probably have expressed 
their idea of perfect hap- 
piness to be a flight down- 
stream, when the paddles 
are dipped only just often 
enough to keep the light 
curved bow on the course 
to take the greatest ad- 
vantage of the clear cur- 
rent, which sings like a 
million canaries as it 
dashes over the shallows, 
and sweeps along so qui 
etly where the cedars 
and whitewood bushes 
and Indian-tea flowers 
look down into the deli 
cious depths. 

As it was, the pole 
men looked almost as moist as if they had takena 
“header” into the stream, and the monotonous sound 
of their iron-pointed staves, striking the stones near 
the shore, as they propelled the canoe against the 
river’s flow, was varied by an occasional short ex- 
clamation from the leading Indian, as a more than 
usually energetic push had to be given in unison, in 
order to surmount some strong jet of water pouring 
over a rocky ledge. 

To be thus ‘‘punted” along, enjoying the lovely 
scenery of a Canadian river, while all the anxiety you 
need feel centres itself on the speculation which fly to 
try at the next good pool, as soon as the evening 
shadows shall have made the sun-glare less ardent, is 
indeed to experience about as much of human hap- 
piness as falls to the lot of most mortals. There are 
many such streams over which the curtains of wood 
are folded on the hill slopes, so that you have to open 
up curve after curve of flashing water to know the 
channel's course, and you find yourself ever advanc- 
ing into an enchanted region, where you need never 
fear that any rival angler has been before you. The 
beautiful wilderness is silent, and you are monarch, 
for the time, of all you survey. But the fairest of 
all fair streams is the Cascapedia or Kaskapedjaw, as 
it is sometimes called by the Mic-Maes, the descend. 
ants of the old Redskins of the coast. 

You glide in from the sea where the shore is marked 
by bold headlands, and enter a country of verdant 
meadow with elm and maple and copse adorning the 
fern-dotted glades. Then the hills close around, and 
little rapids give earnest of the swifter falls above. 
Farms are still seen at intervals, but in a few more 
miles they cease, and you must take your own provi. 
sions with you, for, good as salmon and trout are, it is 
tiresome to feed on them only. 

To be sure there is always plenty of wild garlic on 
the rocks, but even if the traveller likes such condi 
ments, they may not like him, and he had best bring a 
good store of tea and flour with him. One such store, 
left by a distinguished fisherman, was once very wel- 
come to us. President Arthur was fond of the Cas- 
capedia, but official cares had loti obliged him to 
cease fishing there, and he had left enough provisions 
in the shape of potted meats, hidden away, to feed a 
small army corps. 

The President’s son came, and it was voted one day, 
as there was a large party present, that the President’s 
stores should be attacked! We were all as hungry as 
Polar bears, whose aptitude at finding out buried pro- 
visions is well-known. But would they be good after 
a burial of ten or eleven years? There is nothing 
like trying, and, as the chief magistrate’s son deter- 
mined on the attempt, we all thought that the exam- 
ination, at all events, of these “tins” would not bring 
on an immediate war between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

So out came preserved peas, tomatoes, and the 
President only knew what else, and we feasted on 
eatables that had successfully resisted the effects of 
all the cold Canadian winters and all the hot Canadian 
summers. 

I visited Washington afterwards, and have reason 
to believe, from the great kindness of my reception, 
that I was forgiven. But there was also a distin- 
guished American general of the party visiting the 
river that year, and he and Mr. Arthur were ready to 
dare all things. They went far up the river’s course, 
until they had surmounted the last big rapid, forty 
miles away up country, and came to quiet stretches of 
water where a flatter country made the Cascapedia 
spread out in lakes and long calm reaches, and there 
they twain killed many fish, and feasted. But, lo! the 
rain came down, and the river swelled so that we, 
who were dwelling in our tents further down its 
course, saw the floods rise and rise and become red, 
and we feared much for the safety of our friends. 

One of them had to be back on official business, and 
Mr. Arthur was not the man to see his companion in 
any danger, and not to face it with him. So they re- 


SALMON 








solved, despite the flood, to descend the great rapid, 
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and to run all the lesser perils of the same kind. The 
forests on the banks were too dense to allow a passage 
within the time they could spare, and the water gave 
the only highway. 

Their men “didn’t half like it ;” and as the two light 
canoes shot down to the beginning of the spray. 
shrouded descent, I was told that the dusky Indians 
became so pale that they would easily have passed for 
white men. But there is little time to think in such 
cases, and the frail vessel entered into the war with 
the waters, which seethed and rushed and hissed, and 
threw clouds of diamond mist into the air A dash 
with the pole here, a desperate shove of a paddle 
there, a total disappearance of the canoes, as the 
watchers on shore tried to see them pass, a shadow 
of them as the spray drift again half revealed them, 
a clear view fora moment, and then another struggle, 
and they were down the foaming stairway of water, 
in less time than it takes to tell it. 

The other falls, though severe in such a time of 
storm, were nothing to the “Grand Rapids.” - Such 
work requires steady men, and good nerve in the pas. 
senger who must sit like a stone, as low as he can 
crouch in the canoe, or his weight makes it top-heavy 
and a capsize occurs. The President himself once 





FISHING FROM A CANOE. Drawn by the Princess 


had such a‘capsize, and in rather a bad place, too. 
Cool, as if in his arm-chair, he made up his mind that 
if the canoe meant to leave him, he didn’t mean to 
leave the canoe, and although she soon turned over 
and was bottom up he stuck to her, swimming so as 
to reach the rope used to anchor her, and taking this 
in his teeth he towed her successfully to the bank. 
Bold swimmers cannot, however, always so trust to 
their powers. A melancholy proof of this was af- 
forded by the death of a young English guardsman, 
who was fishing in one of the rivers that flow into 
the St. Lawrence from the north. The day’s sport 
was concluded, and in high spirits the Englishman 
proposed to have a good trial of the canoe and of the 
skill of the crew, and that they should descend a 
rapid in mid-stream. This was, no doubt, foolhardy, 
for the vessel should be kept, as a rule, just on one 
side of the central rush; but 
he persuaded his men to try 





COMPANION. _ 


and that radiant warmth, whether it comes in the 
pearl gray of morning, driving away the mist wreaths 
in the valleys, or is felt at noontide, when it blazes 
from the light blue skies above, and pours on the | 
dazzling gravels that lie in the river bends beneath 
the intense green of the mountain woods, whose ever- 
varied foliage of charmingly mingled fir and shade. 
trees mock all the efforts of landscape gardeners to 
imitate artificially the wondrous planting of nature. 

It is at midday that the sportsman leaves the fish to 
themselves, and if he be a botanist he can loiter in the 
woods seeking maiden-hair fern, or lady's-slippers, or 
anemones, or that sweet, little, pink bell which grows 
on old roots on mossy banks, and is one of the sweet- 
est smelling among our rare scent-bearing flowers, 

If a lover of insects, he will delight in the scarlet 
and blue dragon flies, or the armies of yellow butter. 
flies flecked with black like the heralds of an Austrian 
Emperor, and will envy the moth-hawks their power of 
wheeling through the air after their swift-winged 
prey. At night the insects will have their revenge on 
the entomologist, but he can amuse himself, before 
going to rest, at their expense; fora roaring camp-fire 
will slaughter millions of them, and then, as some | 
refreshing shower will again cause the mists to hang 

low on the river, he and 
his companions will re- 











count the experiences of 
the last two hours’ sal 
mon-fishing. 

No wonder that the 
Caseapedia is called the | 
“boss” sulmon river, Did 
not three Englishmen | 
here haul out over seven 
tons of fish with rod and | 
fly in two months? 

An Irishman who had 
been here before had, to 
be sure, written to his 
friends that “the river 
was mostly salmon, with 
just a little water in be- 
tween, just enough water 
to give the salmon pow- 
er to their tails. And 
didn’t they use their 
power neither? why, sir, 
those salmon could leap 
as high as the pine-trees, 
and never a small one 
among them. If the air was brown with mosquitoes, 
sure the Cascapedia was white with fish, or rather, he 
should say, black with them; though for the matter of 
that it was white, too, for he had killed so many of 
them that they just floated by dozens, belly up.” 

Allowing for Celtic imagination, it was evident that 
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the sport was worth trying, and so one of our friends 
agreed one night, when, after going down stream from 
one carp to another, he had, intwo hours, strewn the 
bottom of his canoe with no less than seven fish, the 
smallest weighing twenty-three pounds and the largest 
forty-two pounds, and over and above had caught | 
fifty-nine trout weighing sixty-one pounds in all! | 





The largest fish seen are proverbially those which 
are never caught, or which have escaped when half 
caught, and one of our party had a wonderful yarn to 
tell of a monster he had inspected and coveted. It | 
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and a fierce, short tug and horrible splutter on the 
surface tell that the trout has acted for the salmon 
as the pilot fish does for the shark, and with greater 
self-sacrifice has demonstrated to his big friend that 
discretion is the best part of valor. 

You haul in your victim with language which is 
hardly soft and sweet, and find that your best fly will 
not long stand the wear and tear of the trout’s teeth, 
But in spite of all the trout in the world you may 
always catch plenty of fish in such rivers, if the day 
be at all favorable. Even thunder will not always 
scare them, and I have known a very tyro in the art 
of fishing almost as successful as an experienced 
angler. 

To those who have been accustomed to fish only 
from the shore of a stream, it will seem most surpris 
ing how so many fish, and of such size, can be killed 
in so short atime; but the solution of the mystery 
lies in no strength of rod or line, but in the practice 
of working from a canoe, 

At the end of almost every pool are shallows, and, 
by letting the fish rush toward these, you allow him 


| to go to a very speedy death. In the shallows he 


cannot take refuge in water too deep for the “gaff” to 
reach him, A landing “gaff is made almost as strong 
as a boat-hook, with a long staff. The man in the 
bow takes this in his hand, while the canoe is directed 
by his collengue in the stern, and the craft is run 
down the shallows on the top of the struggling fish, 
who is speedily “jigged,” and, with a heave, deposited 
ina state of powerful protestation in the bottom of 
the canoe. 

Many sportsmen consider this to be hardly fair, but 
the temptation to make a big bag often prevails when 
there are two or three rods competing for “a score ;” 
and many a fish of forty pounds’ weight has been 
killed in five to ten minutes from the moment he took 
the fatal resolution to make that beautiful curving 
leap at the fly, which “means business” and death to 
him, 

Nobody who knows a Restigouche, Metapedia, or 
Cascapedia salmon only from tasting him when he 
has been frozen for the New York market has any 
idea of the excellence of afresh fish. The salmon of 
the Pacific coast do not lose 80 much by being potted. 
They are always inferior in taste to their Atlantic 
cousins, and they know it; for they will not rise to the 
fly, and take so little care of their comparatively 
worthless bodies that they commit suicide by willfully 
going too far up country to allow themselves to get 
down to the sea again. They know they are only fit 
for Indians when fresh, or for potting, and act ac 
cordingly. But nothing is better than an Atlantic fish 
fresh from the sea, and cooked so as to preserve his 
juice. 

To be sure you cannot live upon it altogether, but 
then that remark applies to every fish except, perhaps, 
to the coregonus albus, the white fish, which is univer- 
sal in the Great Lakes of the North, and is as excel- 
lent as he is common. 

I do not know whether bears are fond of fish or not. 
I know cows are Perhaps the bears think they would 
like an occasional salmon steak before they finish their 
repasts with a dessert of raspberries, If not, why do 
they so often come skulking down to the river? ‘To 
drink,” say you? Yes, perhaps, and a very good 
reason, too. They are curious beasts, often roaming 
among the pebbles and stones of the river shore, and 

turning over the boulders with 





the feat, and at it they went 

But the waves that curled 
around them became “too 
many for them,” and after a 
desperate effort to steady the 
craft, over she went. The men 
with the paddles threw them 
away, and seized the ends of 
the boat where the flat bark 
keel narrowed into a ridge at 
the stern and prow. They 
were saved, for they floated 
safely down into quiet water 
by the aid of this support. 

The guardsman, trusting to 
his own powers, struck out 
powerfully for the shore, 
which was not far distant. 
The survivors described how 
they saw him close to the 
bank, swimming strongly, and 
they thought he was just about 
to land, when his strokes 
brought him to a swelling 
bosom of water, where some 
under current was forced up- 
ward into a round mound 
with swirling, polished, glass- 
like surface. There his head 
suddenly disappeared. He had 
been sucked under. 

His body was found a day or 
two afterward, and the expe- 
dition which had set out so 
cheerfully for sport on the 
fatal stream returned down to 
the St. Lawrence, a funeral 
procession. 

The rivers in the north are 
kinder than are the lakes, in 
soon yielding up the bodies of 
their victims. They say that 
it is owing to the great cold- 
ness of the temperature of the 
lakes that a dead man does not 
rise to the surface. From whatever cause, it is the 
fact, that the corpses of men lost in the northern lakes 
seldom come to the surface of the water. There have 
been many accidents owing to the swamping of boats 
on Canadian lakes, when long search has been made 
in vain for the bodies of the drowned. They lie 
fathoms deep in their dark, crystal tombs, and have, 
perhaps, as good a burial there as could be given them 
beneath the church-yard sod. 

But there is no suggestion of mortality in the 
lovely country of the Cascapedia. Even in flood-time 
the possible trouble is small, and unless an injudicious 
exposure to the hot summer sun suggests the suspi- 
cion that slight sunstroke is a thing not wholly un- 
known in the North, there is not even serious discom- 
fort to be found on its banks. 

Most cheery and cheering is that light atmosphere 








RAPIDS ON THE CASCAPEDIA. Drawn by the Princess Louise. 


was while going down stream one Sunday to church. 
Of course, the salmon knew this fact and the value to 
himself of the day and the occasion, perfectly well, 
and he improved it to the utmost and was wistfully 
and admiringly watched by the keen but inactive 
sportsman as he passed. 

The trout often take the fly so freely that they 
become arpest. The finest “Jack Scott” fly or ‘Silver 
Doctor’? as two of the best are called, the one with 
gaudy golden pheasant plumes and the jay’s blue 
feathers, the other with dark body relieved by bands 
of bright silver, may have been \carefully looped on 
to the line. You may have had arise from a fish that 
had afterwards sulked for a time, but was certain to 
come again if only a dexterous cast made the fly de- 
scend gently above his nose; and the cast is made, 





when, lo! half-a-dozen trout contend for the prize, 


their paws, apparently for the 
purpose of studying geology 

Did you ever see an Indian 
bear trap or dead fall? It is 
made as shown in the sketch, 
as we had the opportunity of 
seeing, for there was one im. 
mediately behind one of our 
encampments. It had been 
successful in catching two or 
three bears, but during our 
stay was not in favor with the 
beasts, although several came 
to see what we were doing, if 
the reports of our friends could 
be trusted, and certain marks 
sworn to as tracks could be 
believed in, 

For my part I only once saw 
a couple of bears, and these 
were young ones, who had 
all their sorrows before them, 
and were enjoying a climb 
up a cedar-tree. Before we 
could get our guns, they had 
come down and made off into 
the bush, 

The trap must be shown in 
the drawing in sections, al- 
though the bear need not be 
80 artistically treated; for, if 
the palisade on each side of 
its horse -shoe-shaped curve 
were given, you could not see 
the inner mechanism. 

The plan of the trap is sim- 
ple enough. A withe or twist- 
ed strand of fibre fastens down 
a horizontally placed log to 
the top of a barbed peg. As 
soon as the withe is dislodged 
by the bear’s snatch at the bait 
attached to it, the horizontal 
log is released, and down 
comes a whole heavy struct. 
ture made to depend on its 
“key log,” garrotting the bear, or breaking its back. 
The countenance of a bear caught, but not killed, 
in such a machine is not amiable, and the hunter ap- 
proaches, and finishes him as he chooses—with an 
axe, or puts a bullet into his heart. 

The Mic-Macs do not show much fondness for bear- 
hunting, and are not in that respect comparable to the 
Indians of the Rockies, who will often pursue the 
grisly with imperfect weapons, and have been known 
to “stand up” to a bear armed only with a long knife. 
No one would advise his friend to imitate this exam- 
ple, for, in the only case of which I had any knowledge, 
the hunter was terribly mangled, 

The old Canada bear is a pigmy in size and ferocity 
to his Western cousin, but he is strong and fierce 
enough to prove an ugly customer at close quarters. 
He is a coward, and runs away whenever he can do 
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so. The skin is always well worth the excitement of 
the hunt. 

Cariboo and moose are also to be met with. The 
reindeer may be sometimes seen as he comes down to 
drink, his dark coat contrasting with the light greens 
and grays of the willows, and the white tints of the 
shores; but the moose is scarcer and more wary, 
keeping to the higher lands and lakes, and it is only 
by great good luck that he may be met with in the 
summer season. 

And now, why is it that the Cascapedia is looked 
upon as the best sporting stream? It is because the 
fishing has been well preserved Many a stream in 
the United States would have been as good, if local 
politics had not got in the way. You must enforce 
laws to protect fish during breeding time, and prevent 
weir fishing of all kinds, whether the excessive 
slaughter be by nets or otherwise. Remember this, 
O youths, and in time, when you become pillars of the 
commonwealth, don’t let all the world fish as it likes 
for salmon and sea-trout, or there will soon be none 
of either commodity for the public market. Salmon 
cannot breed in the sea. The rivers are their nur- 
series. If you burn the nursery, you must not be 
afterwards surprised at the remarkable scarcity of 
children. 

The exertions of the natives were never enough to 
banish all the fish; and, it may be asked, if the Mic- 
Macs and other tribes had no fish preservation, and 
enjoyed the sport whenever they wanted food, why 
should not every white citizen have the same liberty? 

Ah, but the ancient natives had no New York or 
Boston markets for which they were tempted to catch 
enormous quantities at a time. And, besides, how do 
we know that they had not all sorts of rules for pre- 
serving the rivers? They are known to have had most 
wholesome sanitary social laws, why should they 
not have had rules for fishing, as they had for living 
and for marriage? Probably they had some such 
laws, for when the white man came he found the 
streams abundantly stocked; but his greed, and the 
superior deadliness of his 
nets and other lethal weap- 
ons, have emptied the 
American streams of their 
goodly stores, and now 
Professor Baird and all the 
wise men in the States are 
seeing how, by artificial 
fish breeding, they can re- 
pair the waste. 

Perhaps the Mic- Macs 
are much better off now 

























WITHIN THE PALISADE. 


than they were before the European set his foot on 
their soil, for, although they are not allowed to fish as 
they like and when they choose, they get plenty of 
dollars with little trouble during the summer season 
from the wealthy lessees of the rivers. Men prize the 
privilege of sport so much that six thousand dollars 
has been offered for a year’s exclusive right. 

It was at the mouth of the St. John River in New 
Brunswick that the first landing of white men took 
place, as the Indian legend tells. The natives say that 
strange, big, fair men came and drove the Indians 
into the woods. Thence the red men watched the 
invaders, and saw how they built themselves houses 
of stone on the shore, and feasted and drank, turning 
to the sunrise and shouting. Then after many vain 
attacks the red men prayed to their Great Spirit, and, 
behold! an earthquake and a great tempest came, and 
the river was turned from its channel, and poured 
down on the white man’s village, and destroyed it and 
all who dwelt there. Then for atime the fish again 
belonged to the son of the soil, but only for a time; 
for now the Boston Vikings fish in the Indian’s river, 
and no earthquake comes to dislodge them, and they 
make the Indian their youths’ companion and teacher 
in the hunt, which was of yore the red man’s. 





EXPLANATION OF THE TRAP. 


1. Weight logs. 
2. Stockade of logs in semi-oblong, to guide bears to 
entrance 
3. Stake, with down-pointing gnag for attachment of 
be & to snag and 4 with a twisted withe. 
4. Log resting on bait-stake and 5. 
5. Supporter, perpendicular, holding up log, 4. 
p pene fall logs. 


$ 

8. Wi ithe, holding bait, and twisted around 3’s point 
and 4. It is dragged off hook of 3 by bear, letting loose 
4, and making 5 fall, bringing down weight logs, 6. 
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WASTED ELOQUENCE. 


Science furnishes themes grand enough to inspire 
the loftiest strains of eloquence, but “‘hifalutin” is 
not always suited to the business of giving elemen- 
tary instruction. A lack of taste in this work becomes 
ludicrous, as in the following instance. 

An English writer tells how the principle upon 
which the air-pump works was explained to pupils 
when he was a boy, more than seventy years ago: 

“As soon,” says he, “as the first paw was glued 
down to the vacuum, by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere above, our lecturer began to declaim in a very 
grandiloquent strain. 


“There, sir,’ addressing the prisoner of science, | best; and then she gives me her pears, and I take her 
‘my captive you are and my captive you will remain grapes. 


Drawn by the Princess Louise. 
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till I think fit to release you. Not Alexander the Great | 
himself, not all the legions of Xerxes, the great king, | 
could drag you from your present position without 
my consent.’ 

“Upon this, the urchin, whose hand, I suppose, was 
somewhat smaller than had been reckoned on, so that 
the exclusion of the air had not quite completed 
itself, gave ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together,’ and up came his hand in the sight of the 
whole assembly, and we laughed till we cried.” 





For the Companion, 


TWIN SISTERS. 


It would have been utterly impossible for a stranger 
to have known one from the other of those Russian 
girls. Vera was, perhaps, a little taller and stouter 
than Nadine, but it required close observation to 
detect the difference. There were 
the same serious big, blue eyes, the 
same white, colorless skin, the same 
profusion of yellow hair, too pale 
to be called golden, which hung in 
heavy plaits far below the waist. 

These girls were not of the sturdy, 
awkward build of most Russian 
peasants, to which class they be- 
longed, but they were tall for their 
age—fitteen—and as slim and lithe 
as saplings. 

Their mother, Anna Petrovna, a 
short, dark, stout woman, kept a 
fruit and flower stand in the French 
market of New Orleans, and the 
girls were employed in sorting the 
fruit, and tying up bouquets of 
flowers of the kind required by their customers. 
These twins interested me from my first glance at 
them, and I stopped to question their mother. 

“Those twins are much alike,” I said in French, 
having noticed that Anna Petrovna spoke a vile and 
harsh patois of that language. 

“Ah! yes, too much for good. One lazy, t’other 
fold he hand. One sick, t’other sick. Two,no! I got 
only one to work, two mouths to feed, four feet to 
wear shoes. Sancta Maria, miserere nos,” and the 
woman crossed herself vigorously, and gesticulated 
wildly to piece out her meaning. 

I had evidently found Anna Petrovna in a bad 
humor that morning; but, after having scolded the 
twins loudly for a few moments, her good-nature as. 
serted itself, and they became her ‘‘dear little pig- 
eons,” “‘little cabbage,” ‘“‘heart’s dearest,” using for- 
eign terms of endearment which sound so queer in 
our ears. 

“Your daughters speak good French,” I said to her 
one morning, after our acquaintance had progressed 
satisfactorily for some time, and I was enrolled 
among her regular customers. 
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“Of course, madame. Three years at school! My 
little pigeons read like angels. Oh, they have learn- 
ing; and they are little saints, so good, so pious! 
Madame, if you had seen them at Easter, when they 
made their first communion!” Then with a sudden 
change of voice and manner, she exclaimed, “Nadine, 

let go Vera’s hand. Ah, you little pigs, 
you have upset that basket! Pick up 
the oranges with your four hands, and 
then I will know you are not holding 
each other. Ah, Sancta Virgo, grant 
<= me patience with these heart-break- 
ers bh 
Yet, through all the scoldings and 
fault-finding, I could see that the rough 
old peasant idolized her beautiful chil- 
dren, who, in appearance, at least, did 
not seem to belong to her. The old 
florist sold not only cut-flowers, but 
plants from her garden in the suburbs of the city, 
and it frequently happened that the twins brought me 
my purchases of the latter. I grew fond of the 
strange creatures, and they were to me, a perpetual 
pyschological curiosity, 

**Why do you always hold each other’s hands?” I 
asked one day. 

They both laughed, and Nadine answered, “How 
can we say,madame? It comes just so. They say 
we came into the world hand-in-hand.” 

“And we cannot talk unless we do,” Veracontinued. 
‘‘When we are apart in the market, oh, it is as if 
something was lost. It hurts so to be separated.” 

“You must love each other very mich,” I said. 
“Love?” they repeated, with a puzzled look. ‘But, 
then, we love mamma, and it is not - same Oh, 
we never think of 
loving each other.” 

“Because Vera is 





myself, you see,” 
Nadine added, 
gravely. 


“We do not think 
of loving our head, 
our hands, our feet, 
you know—they are 
us; and that is the 
way with Vera and 
me. When we went 
to school, we could 
not learn our lesson 
unless we sat hand- 
in-hand, and our 
teacher used to say 
she thought it only 
needed one to study the lesson; it would pass to the 
other through our fingers. I don’t remember the hard 
name she called it.” 

“But we both studied, madame,” interrupted Vera, 
anxious to correct any false impression I might re- 
ceive of the laziness of one or the other of them. 
“Butif one did not know the lesson the other missed, 
too. Oh, we are the same, and sometimes,” she 


| added, laughing, ‘‘we wish we had but one head be- 


tween us, and then poor mamma would only have to 
buy one hat. But, then, there are the feet,” looking | 
meditatively down at hers, “and shoes do cost so 
much.” 

‘Do you never disagree, never quarrel?” 

“Why quarrel, madame? Sometimes I like pears 
better than grapes, and Nadine she thinks grapes are 


We could not quarrei if we tried.” 
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“Mamma says she wishes we could,” laughed Vera. 
“That she seems to have only one child, instead of 
two. When the customers speak cross to Nadine, 
and she gets red, red, I feel the blood rush to my 
head, and mamma says we look like two fighting 
chickens. Yes, it is so, for if Nadine hates any one, 
IT hate him too.” 

Before the twins left my house, I gave each of 
them a neck-ribbon, of course alike. There was a 
small jagged notch in the end of the one I gave 
Nadine, and I was amused to see Vera whip her 
scissors out of her pocket and cut a similar notch in 
her own ribbon. 

As I watched the twins moving down the street, 
hand-in-hand, I wondered if it was possible that one 
mind, one will, could inform two bodies, or if one was 
only the faint ‘“‘eidolon” of the other, reflecting the 
different phases of the strongest mind. It was always 
Vera who spoke first and seemed most thoughtful, 
and Nadine who echoed her sister. 

Last week, in my stroll through 
the market, I stopped as usual at 
old Anna’s stall, who, much to my 
surprise, was alone. 

“Where are the twins?” I asked. 

“Ah, Saint Ladislas!” she cried, 
vehemently wringing her hands. 
“My little white pigeons are sick. 
They have a misery in their heads. 
They cry ‘my head! my head!’” 
clapping her hands to her forehead. 
“They groan, they toss! The doctor 
he come last night, he give them 
powders. No good. They have 
fever. Always they cry ‘my head! 
my head!’ O blessed Saint Vladimir, 
help them! Make my heart’s dear- 
est well!” Snatching alittle leaden figure of the saint 








| she invoked from her bosom, she kissed it, and with 


it, traced a cross on her forehead and bosom. 

“Give me your number,” I said, “and if your chil- 
dren are not well in a day or two, I will go and see 
them.” 

She gave it, tears stealing down her rugged face. 
To look at Anna Petrovna, stout and as strong as a 
sturdy oak, no one would have dreamed of an emo- 
tional, tender nature under that harsh exterior. 
perhaps the tenderness was only 
for her own young. I do not 
think the old peasant had warm 
sympathies for any other human 
beings. 

‘Was it not imprudent to leave 
them alone?” I asked. 

‘Does madame think me a pig?” 
she cried, indignantly. ‘Leave 
mes petits choux (my little cab- 
bages) alone? Maria Bonnecaze, 
she watch them till I come back. 
Ah, madame,” with a pathetic 


But 




















“Anna Petrovna,” I said, “I have come to see your 
children.” 

She uttered not a word, but, rising, took me by the 
hand, and led me into a small inner room. Ona bed 
the twins lay, a flush on their cheeks, and their eyes 
glassy and fixed. They were picking at the counter- 
pane with one hand, the other clasped as usual, and 
muttering inarticulately in a kind of low delirium. 

“You see! you see!” cried the miserable mother, 
in a frenzied voice, “‘“my white pigeons are flying 
away and leaving me. Ah, cruel! cruel!” shaking 
her fist at the gaudy picture of a saint which hung 
above the head-board of the bed. “Saint Vladimir 
lets them die. I gave him my gold necklace and cross. 
I vowed to go barefoot for two years, nor sleep in a 
bed for five, if he would save them for me. Give me 
my children, give me back my lambs, you cruel saint! 
Ah, you will not listen! You mock me!” and, tearing 
the picture from the nail, she trampled on it ina kind 
of blind rage. 

One of the women laid a hand on her arm. “You 
must not be impious, Anna Petrovna,” she said, 
soothingly. ‘You must not blaspheme the holy 
saints! Come with me, and we will pray to them for 
the little ones !”” 

How I longed to tell them where to go. To leave 
the leaden figures and pictures, and trust to the com- 
passionate Shepherd who was even now gathering 
these innocent lambs into His fold. But I knew my 
words would be strange and even impious to them, 
and perhaps, after all, they would find comfort in 
their own way. The doctor, a venerable-looking old 
man, had entered, and was leaning over the patients. 

“Can they be dying,” I asked, “with that flush on 
their faces?” 

“That often happens, madame, in certain types of 
malignant fever. The flush rerains for hours after 
death. Their pulse is nearly gone, and they will die 
at the same moment.” 

At the same moment, too, the low, inarticulate 
muttering became distinct words. 

“It is hot here, Nadine,” Vera said. ‘I have thirst, 
and the water yonder is clear and cold. Let us drink 
and lie down in the shade.” 

“Yes! yes!’? echoed Nadine, faintly, ‘‘we will go.” 

And in a few minutes they went where, I trust, the 
“water of life’? quenched the cruel thirst. Poor little 
petrels on that stormy sea of pain! their white wings 
folded, they drifted into the quiet of eternity. 

After death it was found impossible to unclasp 
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ring in her harsh voice, “how will I get good doctor, 
medicine, all my heart’s dearest need, if I work not? 
But my heart hurts, hurts, all the time, and I hear 
their little voices calling out, ‘mamma! mammal’ till 
I get crazy.” 

I left the poor woman, full of pity, and uneasy 
about the twins. They had told me they had never 
been sick in their lives; but I knew that, in the un- 
savory suburb where their garden was situated, a per- 
nicious fever had been raging for some weeks—an 
outcome of stagnant green pools, and a soil soaked 
through and through with ditch-water. In that sec- 
tion there is little or no drainage, and it is a very nest 
of malaria. 

For two days I was unable to go to the market, but 
on the third I found a stranger, a handsome Gasgon 
woman, in the old 
Russian’s stall. 

“Where is Anna 
Petrovna?” I asked. 

“Ah, pauvre dia- 
ble, but it is her chil- 
dren so sick they 
must die, the poor 
little angels! She 
say to me, ‘Maria 
Bonnecaze, take my 
stall. If my white 
pigeons die, never- 
more will I keep it. 
I will die too.’ It is 
so sad, so sad!” and 
she wiped her eyes 
and turned to a cus- 
tomer. 

It was not many hours before I found myself before 
the old Russian’s cottage, situated in the midst of a 
garden—a poor little house, but far cleaner than the 
dark tumble-down dwellings on the same street. The 
front door was wide open, and I entered, to find my- 
self in a crowd of foreign-looking people, who were 
on their knees, while a priest, in the garb of the 
Greek clergy, was celebrating mass at an improvised 
altar in one corner of the room. 

The ceremony was interrupted by stifled cries and 
groans, and, looking in their direction, I saw a dark 
figure lying prostrate on the floor at the threshold of 
an inner room. The attitude of utter despair, the 
convulsed sobs, told me it was the unhappy mother. 

When mass was over, I passed quickly through the 
throng, and touched the prostrate form on the shoul- 
der. I hardly recognized the wild, despairing face 


| which turned to me. 





their hands. One shroud covered them, and one coffin 
held them. 

After the funeral, the mother disappeared, and it is 
thought she has returned to Russia. But that 
is a mere conjecture. What became of her may never 
be known, but those strong, undisciplined natures 
cannot bend to the discipline of grief, and as her 
house and all her possessions remain untouched, I 
fear her words, “If my white pigeons die, I will die, 
too,” whether threat or prophecy, have come true. 


MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 





é the Companion. 
“CUSSEY.” 


“Mammy Susan” was [aid up with the “rheumatiz,” 
and the family exchequer had been drawn upon to its 
last quarter of a dollar. The washing which usually 
flapped its white financial folds in Susan’s back 
yard was not to be seen, and the voice of the laun- 
dress herself was no more heard singing, “Oh what 
will become of po’ sinnahs!”—with her mouth full 
of clothes-pins. 

Hobbling about her room on crutches, the poor 
“mammy” alternately wept, scolded, and prayed in 
anxiety for her three children, the oldest of whom 
was ’Dolphus, aged ten. 

“Orlander,” the next of the series in a descending 
scale, had numbered six summers and as many varia- 
ble winters, while Spartacus was a callow fledgling 
of four. 

“I ’clar’ to gracious!” mammy would exclaim, in 
despairing soliloquy, “dem chillen kin git outenside 
ob mo’ fodder dan a hoss wid de consumption!” To 
them she would say scornfully, “‘Ef I don’t get better, 
der day am er comin’ when I’se "bliged ter fill yer up 
wid ole tin-cans ’n’ saw-dust, sure’s yer lib!” 

The children th Ives, especially Dolphus, were 
a good deal concerned about the “bacon and taters” 
of the future; while the youthful Spartacus wore a 
look of anxious solicitude whenever the subject of 
“saw-dust and tin-cans” was mentioned that showed 
he was not wholly ignorant of the situation. 

*Dolphus invested in a few copies of the Washington 
Critic, but his failure in getting sales was so marked, 
that he “lumped” his stock-in-trade on a tattered 
black twelve-year-old, at half price, and retired from 
the business. 

“I’se gwine ter begin ter-morrow on de saw-dust 
and tin-cans,” grimly remarked Mammy Susan, on 





| the eve of St. Patrick’s day; “dis am de las’ ob de 
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bacon an’ sweet taters.” The boys made no reply, 
but at the close of the meal ’Dolphus stepped into the 
wood-shed with the whisper, ‘‘Come out ter me, lil 
brudder Cussey !” 

The infant of the gladiatorial name stepped into 
the dusky wood-shed. 

“Shet dat kitchen do’!” 

Spartacus obeyed. 

‘Now I wants ter teach yer ter cut a pigeon-wing.” 

Spartacus thrust his hands into the pockets of his 
ragged little breeches, with a courage and solemnity 
that deserved success. 

The lesson began, and notwithstanding the size and 
weight of the pupil’s brogans, a “shuffle” and “‘pigeon- 
wing” were performed with considerable correctness. 

Yo’ stay heah,” whispered *Dolphus, with unnec- 
essary severity, and instantly disappeared. He came 
back in a short time, carrying a venerable banjo 
which had belonged to his father. The elder brother 
began strumming on the instrument, at the same time 
instructing Spartacus in the qualifications of a dancer. 

Again disappearing he returned with Orlander 
carrying a pair of bones, and the full rehearsal of 
*Dolphus’s trio began. Inside the kitchen Mammy 
Susan heard the energetic training, and her rheu- 
matic sides shook with laughter. “De Lawd sake! 
dey done gwine ter gib a concerteener,” she muttered. 
“I don’ keer ef dey don’t make er cent, jes’ so dey 
aint shif’less.” 

The next afternoon ’Dolphus with the banjo, Or- 
lander with a pair of bones, and Spartacus with his 
practised heels set out to give their first public enter- 
tainment. They marshalled their forces in front of 
the Arlington House, to the intense amusement of 
the various cab-drivers of their own color. 

“‘Cussey,” whispered ’Dolphus, anxiously, “ yer 
coat is so long dat ef yer don’t hol’ up de tails yer’ll 
step on to ’em.” 

Spartacus promptly drew a section of coat - tail 
under each arm. 

“Now step erroun’ lively, an’ keep der time!” 
whispered the musician, with all the enthusiasm of a 
manager upon the first appearance of a “star.” 

Wealthy men of leisure, professional politicians, 
and United States senators came down the steps, and 
smiled audibly at the sable speck of humanity, holding 
up the tails of his elder brother’s coat, gyrating on | 
the side-walk. As for Spartacus he was as indiffer- 
ent to his audience as an old campaigner or a true 
artist. He had but one aim, and that was to cut 
his pigeon-wing and dance his shuffle according to 
directions. He had persevered until about the six- 
teenth time, when some one in the crowd remarked 
good-naturedly,— 

“Oh, come, Sambo, its time to pass around the hat!” 

Without a smile Spartacus paused, took his cap 
from his woolly pate, and with his coat-tails dragging 
behind him, deliberately passed up the steps to the 
farthest man, and paused in front of a congressman. 

“T hab cut de pigeon-wing,” he mumbled. 

“And your application shall be considered,” re- 
marked the gentleman addressed, dropping a nickel 
in the cap. 

The proceeds, when separated from toothpicks and 
buttons dropped in by the irreverent cab-drivers, 
amounted to a dollar and fifty cents. . The procession 
moved off, and the crowd dispersed. 

‘‘Lemme tell yo’,” said ’Dolphus proudly to Mammy 
Susan that night, as he handed her the receipts of his 
first entertainment, “lemme tell yo’, de reason dat 
Cussey takes de cake ’aint kase he dance so much 
more gracefuller dan oder niggahs, but kase dat he | 
dance so desprutly in airnest !°? 

Moral—and that is one of the essentials to all suc- 


cess. Mrs. Z. R. HILu. 
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AN OLD MAN’S FAITH. 


The English clergyman who preached a sermon on 
tlie existence of God was painfully impressed by the 
fact that he had used words not easily understood by 
his country congregation. On his way home after 
church, he fell in with an old man, and asked his 
hearer’s opinion of the sermon. 

“Eh, zur,” answered the perplexed hearer, to 
whom the sermon had been so much Latin and 
Greek, “I must say, beggin’ yer pardon, that I be- 
lieve there is a God, after all.” 

The same impression was made on the mind of a 
vicar newly installed in a village parish. He was a 
good man, but better acquainted with the dialect of 
the town than of the country. He rarely spoke of 
God, though he referred frequently and reverently to 
Providence. 

A small farmer having lost his wife, the vicar made 
him a pastoral visit, to condole with him on his lone- 
liness. Among other comforting thoughts, he sug- 
gested that the ordering of “Divine Providence” 
must not be murmured at, and that “Providence” 
must be submitted to with resignation. 

The old farmer listened in silence for some min- 
utes, but at last he could refrain no longer. 

“That’s right enef, that es!” said he. “There 
aint no use a-gainsayin’ on it; but, somehow, that 
there Old Providence hev been agin me all along, he 
hev! Whaoi, last year he mos’ spoilt my taters, and 
the year afore that he kinder did for my tunnips, 
and now he’s been and got hold o’ my missus! But 
I reckon as there’s One abev as’ll put a stopper on 
ha if ‘a’ go too fur!” 





NOT ENTHUSIASTIC. 


There are persons so singularly constituted that 
they can look unmoved on the mightiest works of 
Creation, and the remembrance of them would pass 
quite out of their minds excepting as they were asso- 
ciated with minor things. 


A woman was talking to another who had had the 

ood fortune to see the beauty and magnificence of 

Niagara Falls. 

“Such a sight must make a lasting impression on 
one’s mind,” said the lady to the returned tourist, 
“and I suppose you will never forget it.” 

“No,” said the woman, but in a tone lacking in 
enthusiasm. ‘I lost my brand new breastpin there, 
and I don’t think I’ll forget the place soon. I wish 
now I'd never gone near it; then [ wouldn’t have lost 
that pin climbing over the rocks.” 


+~@ 





A BOW-LEGGED man was standing before the stove 
warming himself. A small boy watched him intently 
for a while, and then broke out, “Say, mister, you’re 


, vel of cheapness. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla rouses the liver and kidneys, 
and gives healthy action to the digestive organs. [Adv. 


———¢—___ 
A contented mind is the result when you use Shade 
Rollers with Stewart Hartshorn in script on label. [Adv. 


———¢—___ 
Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J.H. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer.[ Adv. 


BAD ime “Non8.K.” Silv. B. Ball Nick.,25c. Ill. Cat. 

a ng) 4c. H. HART, Atlanta, Ga, 

$3.Ets DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FREE. 

ine not oe the horse’s feet. rite BREW- 

‘ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


EAGLE SLATE PENCIL, No. 945, 


With Slate Eraser combined. Encased in wood like 
lead pencils. Entirely New. Useful and Convenient. 


Do You Intend To Buitp 


a suburban or yom — Ym ag information free. 
Address, Co-O. Bi 'N, Box 2702, New York. 
in your own 


J _J9410 $5 AON rate 


the Nickel 
der. Every fam- 
fly buys them. Sample and pray on list by mail 
16c. in in 2c, stamps. W. Ha Hasselbach, box A5l Sandusky,O. 


. PRINT ess $3. Circular size, $8. 
T Xewspiper size, $44. Type set- 
ting easy a directions. 
our Wl Send 2 stip a cehalogne. oe press- 
t ecards, &c., to facto 
4e CARDS: ene, cards Metiden, Oonz’ 
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IVERS & POND 


Best Quality, | AN 0 $ 















Reasonable Prices. ae Terms. 100 bought and 
used daily by New Engl. Conservatory of Music. 
& POND PIANO CO., 181 Tremont St., Boston. 
MUSIC To a our stock of Music, we w ill 
size. includin, tes (with c rches, waltzes, 
th calls), ee. , by Mendel- 
Money refunded if 1 a ao ings, 
and 1 and mus: c, 8 cents. L. 
Are now ready to be Introduced to the Taties of me 
United 
UNBREAKABLE. Sample any size, sent post paid’ 4 
Retail ce. Jeans ans, ~~ atteens, 


Catalogues and full information mailed free. IVERS 
send by mail 68 oan = sheet-music 
SALE. thoven, Mozart, tc. for 20c. 
00 so VAY, 33 words 
HATHWA 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
Sta Boned with Featherbone. ABSO! 
FEATHEBBONE CO. 


‘Tus Wanuen of 


HIRES’ Roo? BEER 
Makes Five Gallons of a delicious, Pparklin 


tren en gy 
bigot. Its purity and aeticasy, po L| t to 





emperance beverage. 


ld by druggists and storekeepers eheepalie. 


Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 

- a from ration. 
< r than dress shields, one 
pair joing the work of six. 
ee Aeros jee 


eROTECTOR * 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 214 Ogden Avent! AGENTS Wire 


ls of the Worl 20¢, 


Pages; 94 Colored Maps; 
Conkaiee Sonapiete Railro 2 ay an ee Terri: 
tory and Country in the World, with statistical tables. 
Flexible covers, gold side stamp and red edges. mar- 
7 postpaid, to any — for 
25 cents, 5 copies for $1. Postage stamps taken. 


E. B. GOODNOW, Box 1687, Boston, Mass. 


SEAao THF, BEST- SELLING 
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W BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Y LAR 


Exquisite" 
New Dasigne n PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


Special I 
WANTED a.J. HOLMAN &CO, Philadelphia 


A TWO CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt., Milwaukee, Wis., will bring you ONE 
of the following named publications, issued for free dis- 
tribution by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway: 
Gems of the Northwest. A Tale of Ten Cities. 
Uncle Sam’s Journey. Guide to Summer Homes. 
The Overton? Journey. Plain Facts about Dakota. 
The Northwest and Far West. 
These publications are finely illustrated and contain val- 
uable information which can be ob’ in no other way. 


i sow 25: 
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B AE RIC 


ane 4 cane Seal ae <a 
as Standard pnctrumense, tow and 
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wee cut enetlore” eas: 
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Van Buren St 


SiSTO ia 
MADE, 


°$3& $4 








this cut 
out of ten 





standing too near the-ire, I guess; you're a-warping.” 








Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 


Packages contain Sarsaparilla,Life of Man Wintergroe®, 
—_ r, &c. a C nd Pleasure. ts mildly 
on the. ‘Stomach, Liver ana Kidneys. 
e 5 Gallons, 2 cts.; 
mf a pat up SB _ 
> DE POT 


8t., , &—. GEO. ABWETT, M.D. Preseli 


‘TRNLER LEB.AMINES&.CO 


COOPER & & CONARD 


OFatkand = ss PHILADELPHIA, 
6 
3end Free to all taints full doocrh am Be gi 


Pees eg containi: 
__ SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 


Patented improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. 
shape 
Bale b: by, all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 
be prosecu 
Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
e M’f’r’s, Bos ton, Mass. 


Mentholine, 25c. Mentholette, (0c. 


e ORIGINAL and only absolutely PURE 
MENTHOL CONES ever sold in the world, 
Sales are continually increasing, and giving great sat- 
isfaction to all, sweeping all imi itions out of existence. 
AWARDS.—MEDAL, London, Eng., October, 1885. 
SILVER MEDAL, Edinburgh, Seotlan “October, issé. 


And many other Diplomas, Awards, and unsolicited testimonials. 


DUNDAS DICK & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
112 and 114 White Street, New York. 


“ ENGLISH 
TROUSERS’ 
STRETCHER” 





















E. 0. THOMPSON, Be Cooneat 


THOM PSON’S of a delicious thirst- 


0 —s drink for 





ome use in hot 
weather. ae your 


bowels healthy. A 

4 ly Sumagrenss 

Makes 5 Callons | oo. “Gniy kind 
that contains a bottle of Gaver. Is Ts the genuine old- 
Jashioned Root Beer, Sent by mail on Ay of 25 Cts. 
Stamps taken. H.A. Miner’s Herb re, Bo: . 
Mass. Is easy to make, keeps in an: Sumeae fe. Wives can 


keep their husbands and sons from 


CA 


um Shops by its use. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


= ' COLLAR 
cena: mmm nwecvavms I” PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are ——, REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. State your size, and 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


Music Almost Given Away’ 


Pm oe **Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 

ear, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 

ever a Pr teelly having a Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 

cts., send — a with ten complete pieces 

or our very late pular and Instru- 

me — ant she full-size exis 5 in.), printed 
on eé x! hea music paper, and wo 

cost fro ae te to 50 ce mts each at music stores. 

ublish 


We, also 5 
“THE NIGHT BrRD’s COOING.” 
ular and beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
ILLIS WOODWARD & GO. 
2 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


Wiped Out— 


That’s what ails nine out of ten 
door Mats. If not worn out,they’re 
nearly useless. The Hartman Pat- 
ent Steel Wire Door Mat don’t get 
that way. Write for pamphlet to 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
eaver Falls, Pa. 

Congyess Boston; 88 Chambers St., 

—Sy as 
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108 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
The “Automatic” Blind Awning Fixture 


MAKING 


Blinds or Awnings 


at will. Send to 


F. 0. NORTH & C0., 


= SOLE MANUF’RS, 
276 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 


For yyy mentioning f the Com: cn Gompice 
sent to an aelsemn oxy a. $1. Sta wood 

or brick hi baase. Ask pour ~ ¥- 1. MW 1 them. 
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SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 
imei MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Known and acknowledged as 
The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER 

OF THE WORLD. 
No lumps in the cream. No 
fear of zinc poisoning, as all 
surfaces that come * contact 
with the cream ARE TINNED. 
Will freeze cream A than 
any other Freezer, with less 
ice and salt. Tubs waterproof. 
Gearing easily. adjusted, and 
not liable to get out of order, 








NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS ! 
Knickerbocker Shoulder. Brace 
and Suspender combined. Ex = + ands 
the Chest, prevents round Shoulders. 
DE ener irt-Supporter for Ladies, 
No harness; simple; unlike all others, 

Sizes for 
= Women, Boys | 
= Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoul- 
der-Brace. Sold bi 

Druggists and Gen- 
= oe, or sent, ead on receipt $L. 

ir, plain and figured, or 45 
$150 tae ora Send chest measure 63 
around the body. Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., | 
N.A. JOHNSON, Propr. Easton, Pa. 














ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA, 
Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
SZOOSO A. DAT. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 





LS LS LS 24 
J 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDGWICK BROS. RICHMOND, IND. 








BRIGGS & COS PATENT TRANSFER PAPERS 
are the best in the world for stamping on Plush,Velvet, 
Silk, Linen, &c., for embroidery or painting. All that is 
required is to place the paper on the material to be 
stamped, and pass a warm iron over the back of the 
paper and it leaves a clear impression on the goods. To 
stamp Plush or Velvet pass the iron very lightly over 
the paper. 25 sample designs sent -  Feoelipt of 25 cents. 
New book showing all latest design on receipt of 
lb cents. Use BRIGGS & CO.’S MPORTED SILKS for 
Embroidery, 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


BAIBY’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
JAND BEAUTIFIED 


or ro Curicura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND 
beautifying the skin of children and infants and 
caring — disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the ski in, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from ancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great SKIN CURE, and CuTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, ‘internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.3; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., STON, MASS, 


&@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY’S 













Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by Cu TICURA ME DICATED SOAP. 








( Veste to mateh, cut to order, $2.25.) 
Every pete cut to order, 
and satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sent 
by mail or express upon re- 
ceipt of $3, and 35c. to cover 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


postare(or e ressage)and 
packing. Si end 6. for pack- 
age of cloth samples to se- 
lect from, and self-meas- 
urement blanks, and if you 
mention this paper, we will 
include a good linen tape- 
—_ free. The Amer- 

ress Co. — 
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RB P vane 400,0% Freezers in use. 
it A Houseke shou ave one. 
d for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, to 


i WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. | 


to their Boston office inquiring about us. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Cco., 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 2, 1887. 














A RUSSIAN FABLE. 


Plain people, who believe in what they call com- 
mon-sense, are never tired of laughing at the meta- 
physicians, with their superfine reasonings about the 
“Thingness of the Is,” and other like subtleties. 
Here in the United States we have a lively illustra- 
tion of this every year in the bantering comments of 
the newspapers upon the proceedings of the Concord 
School of Philosophy But the feeling is not confined 
to this country, as is well shown by the following 
Russian fable : 


The hero of the story had been sent across the 
ocean to be educated, and there “had inexplicable 
things explained to him,” and had returned a greater 
dunce than ever. 

Mad from metaphysical study, pondering on the old 
subject, seeking the beginning of all beginnings, he 
was ascending into the clouds, when, as he proceeded, 
he stumbled and fell into a pit. 

His father, who happened to be with him, ran to 
fetch a rope, with whieh to rescue Wisdom from the 
abyss. 

In the meanwhile the clever youth sat in the pit, 
and reflected what could be the reason of his stumb- 
ling into it. ‘The cause was probably an earthquake, 
and my rapid fall into the pit may be accounted for 
by central attraction and the pressure of the air.” 

The father came back with the rope. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘is a rope for you; take hold of it, 
and I will pull you out. old fast!” 

“No, do not pull yet; tell me, my friend’’—and the 
student began to rave as usual—‘what manner of 
thing is a rope.” 

The father was not a learned man, but he possessed 
common-sense, and without regarding the scientific 
side of the question, replied, ‘A rope is a thing for 
pulling out people who have fallen into a pit.” 

“For such a purpose some other instrument should 
be invented,” said the learned youth, continuing his 
own mode of talking, ‘and so this is a rope.” 

“Time is necessary for what you propose,” replied 
the _— “and it is lucky we have the rope here at 
hand.” 

“And what is time?” recommenced the son. 

“Ah! time isa thing I shall not lose with a fool; 
remain where you are,” said the father, “till I come 
again.” 


—- 
or 


“A SLEEP-WALKER’S ESCAPE.” 





It is a wonderful fact that sleep-walkers are often 
uninjured by accidents which would be very serious 
to a person who was awake. Whether it is due to 
the lack of struggle and resistance, or to some petu- 
liar state of the nervous system, has never been sat- 
isfactorily shown. The following illustrates the prin- 
ciple : 


Some years ago a party of cadets were escorted 
from the Naval Academy to a yn gy = city, there 
to inspect, under the direction of an instructor, the 

eat steel works. Stopping for the night at a hotel 
n H— with oy ee the professor was aroused at 
midnight by an alarmed voice outside his door an- 
nouncing that ‘‘John Green had fallen from a third. 
story window!” 

In trembling haste he threw on a few garments, and 
hurried downstairs, expecting to find a dead or dying 
boy. What was his delight and surprise, after a some- 
what prolonged search to find the young cadet in the 
cellar, having fallen through the open cellar-door 
beneath his window, unhurt, save a broken wrist! 

On being found, he was making sturdy efforts to 
climb into a neighboring wheel-barrow, and when 
spoken to, he explained drowsily, that he had fallen 
out of bed, and was trying te get in again. 

The three steps descending into the cellar had 
broken successively as he landed upon them, and un- 
doubtedly saved him from the more serious injury of 
direct contact with the ground. 

Young Green afterward explained that on retiring 
he had, according to his usual custom, locked his door, 
saying to his room-mate, that as he occasionally 
walked in his sleep it was the safest plan. 

Both cadets then went to bed, and soon fell into 
the dreamless sleep of fatigue. Green remembered 
no following sensation nor impression until, half- 
awake, he found himself on what he supposed was 
the bedroom floor, and tried to get back into bed. 

e had been totally unconscious of going to the win- 
dow, opening it, and taking that terrible leap of forty- 
Jive feet to the cellar floor. 


~~ 
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MUSIC-BOXES. 





The chiet industry of Geneva, Switzerland, is the 
manufacture of music-boxes. Thousands of men, 
women, and children are employed in the factories, 
one of which was visited by a young American, Mr. 
Lee Meriwether. 


An attendant invited him to take a seat. He did 
so, and strains of delightful music came from the 
chair. He hung his hat on a rack and put his trav- 
elling staff in the stand. Music came from both rack 
and stand. He wrote his name in the visitor’s regis- 
ter, and, on dipptmg his pen in the ink, the music 
burst forth from the inkstand. 

The manager of the factory explained the process 
of making music-boxes, a business which requires 
patience and nicety. The different parts are made by 
men who are experts in those parts, and they do 
nothing else, year in and year out. 

The music is marked on the cylinder by a man who 
has served several years of apprenticeship. Another 
man inserts in the marked places pegs which have | 
been filed to an uniform length. 

The comb or set of teeth which strikes the pegs, 
and makes the sound, is arranged by a man who does 
nothing else. The cylinder is then revolved to see 
that every peg — a em ge tone. 

The most delicate work of all is the revising of 
each peg. Itis done by a workman who has a good 
ear for music. He sees that each peg is in its proper 
place, and bent at the correct angle. When the in- 
strument is in its case, an expert examines it to see 





O preserve the richness of color or delicacy of tint of your sum- 
mer dresses, make suds of hot water and Ivory Soap, allow to 


cool until lukewarm, then wash your dresses in the solution. Ordi- 
nary soaps contain too much alkali, which in a short time bleaches 
the color and destroys its beauty. Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, 
says, ‘“The lyory Soap can not injure the most delicate fabric.” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 

There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’; 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of 
the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 








that the time is perfect and good. 

he best workmen, those who mark the cylinder 
and adjust the pegs, earn a dollar and eighty cents a 
day, after serving an apprenticeship of ten or twelve 
years. An ordinary workman earns a dollar a day. 
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or 


THE economical catalogue-maker, who thus set | 
down two titles,— } 
**Mill on the Floss | 
do Political Economy,” | 
has a sister who keeps a universal scrap-book into 
which everything goes, but which is carefully in- | 
dexed. She, too, has a mind for saving, as witness: 
“Patti, Adelina. 
do Oyster,” 
































Petey 
Menge A a6, 
War, % 28, 
tag 
The Health Can be adjusted 
Braided Wire by the 
Dress Forms J wearer 
do not gather to any size 
f dampness : desired. 
rom perspiration Sq 
They cannot Sold by 
produce Milliners 
irritation. Dressmakers 
Lace Covered, and dealers 


Light, Cool, Flexible, Cleanly. generally. 
If you do not find them, Send 75 Cents to us and we will 
send post-paid in Securely Sealed Package. 
Stokes, Thompson & Co., Agents, 235 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Price Lists to Dealers. 


A Sample will be sent to any Milliner or Dressmaker sending their Business Card and 60c, 





EVERY FAMILY 


Should have our new 


PATENT EXTENSION 


Duplex Lain 


with the 


Evening Umbrella, 


FOR LIGHTING 


Libraries and Pianos. 
The cnky pesteat light 
for this purpose. 
Send 2-cent stamp 
for CATALOGUE. 
Mention C i 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers & Importers, 
547 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Important Aids to Learners. 


On the Piano. 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises 


($2.50), can be used with any Instruction Book, and is of 
me highest value and importance in developing tech- 
nique. 

¢~ Ditson & Co. publish 200 different sets of Piano 
Studies and Exercises: works of Czerny, Kohler,Cramer, 
Clementi, Heller, and others. Send for lists and prices! 

Fairy Fingers ($1.00), and Young People’s 
Classics ($1.00), as collections of easy pieces, and 
Piano Classics ($1.00), of more difficult pieces, furnish 
useful practice of good music, as does Four-Hand 
Treasure ($2.00), Piano Duets. 


Books Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 
































is adapted to both sexes and all ages, 
and while it is a enre for Kidney and 
Liver complaints, it is no less effica- 
cious in purifying the blood, as in 
scrofula and kindred diseases. Liver 
Complaints, Constipation and 


DYSPEPSIA 


are readily cured by the Favorite 
Remedy. me, — clting, Hudson, 
ys—“T h 













N. Y., Say ave been a sufferer 
from ‘Dyspepsia for ten_years. Some 
EYone advised me to use Dr. Kennedy’s 
=2Favorite Remedy, which I did. Ihave 
<= now gained flesh and feel better than 
1 have in years, and now have no 
symptoms of my old complaint.” 
Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 
Prepared at Rondout, N.Y. Druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 
Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y 


for illustrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver and 
Blood disorders. Mention this paper. 





SOMETHING NEW! 


DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC 


SUMMER CORSET 


Owteg to the unprecedented success attending the sale 
of our Electric Corsets, and in response to numerous in- 
+ for an Electric Summer or Ventilating Corset, 

r. Scott was induced, this spring, to place his “Electric 
Summer Corset” on the market. It has already met 
with the most gratifying penny, thereby proving its 
value, merits and durability. 

It is a beauty, made of extra strong and fine linen net- 
ting, with pockets all around, in which are placed our 
watch-spring magnetods. They are highly charged with 
electro-magnetism, and impart a steady and gentle cur- 
rent, all healing in its influence to the wearer. They 
create no unpleasant shock, whatever. They can be 
worn by the most delicate invalid as safely as by the 
more robust, with wonderful results. 


rely 
SSee 
Pry Bees 
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The above remarks refer e ually 
tric Corsets, which retail at $1, $1.50, $2, and $3. Nursing, 
$1.50; Abdominal, $3. The $1 and $1.50 goods are made 
of extra fine and durable Jean, and the $2 and $3 and 
Abdominal Corsets of Superfine English Sateen. All ex- 
cept Summer Corsets come in white and dove from 18 to 
30 inches; we make the Abdominal up to 38 inches. The 
postage on each is lic. Every one is sent out in a hand- 
some box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, with 
which the electro-magnetic power is tested. If you can- 
not obtain them in your town, remit us the price, with 
lic. for postage, we will deliver them into your 
hands free. Always mention this paper, and remit by 
P. O. Money Order or Draft, payable to 

GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3; 
Flesh Brushes, $3; Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 
50c.; Insoles. 50e.; Chest Protector, $3; Electric Hair 
Curler, 50c.; Tung and Nerve Invigorators, $5 and $10. 

AGENTS WANTED. Large rofits, no risk. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


YIELDSto EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 
Tout gGompsion (Gein Owing to the diagonal el 


to our regular Elec- 








onal elas- 

Mom, ticity of the cloth (which 

our patents cover exclusive- 
ly) the corset requires 
no breaking in. 


FITS PERFECTLY 
Money returned by seller 


3 3 after 10 days’ wear, if not 
is T. found the most perfect- 






fitting, healthful and 
comfortable Corset ever 
worn. See that Yatisi stamp 
= ison inside of Corset. Sold 
by dealers, or by mail, postage 
prepaid, $1.35 and upwards, 








